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By Leonard Woolf 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Rhineland question has been discussed in 
three private conferences at Geneva between the 
six Powers concerned. At the close of the third 
meeting last Sunday a communiqué was issued in which 
agreement was announced on the following points: (1) 
The opening of official negotiations regarding the early 
evacuation of the Rhineland; (2) the necessity for a 
complete and definite settlement of the reparations 
problem and for the constitution for this purpose of a 
committee of financial experts to be nominated by the 
six Governments; (8) the acceptance of the principle 
of the constitution of a committee of ‘‘ verification and 
conciliation.’? The purpose of the last committee is to 
supervise the demilitarized zone, but the communiqué 
added that “ the composition, mode of operation, 
object, and duration ” of this committee will form the 
subject of negotiations between the Governments con- 
cerned. The agreement thus announced is not only 
cautious and tentative, but deliberately ambiguous. 
The Germans justly claim that evacuation of the Rhine- 
land should have been completed before now in recog- 
nition of the fulfilment of their Treaty obligations and 
as a sequel to Locarno. The French, on the other 
hand, insist upon linking evacuation with a final settle- 
ment of the reparations problem. As a compromise 
the two matters are apparently to be discussed concur- 
rently, and it seems almost inevitable that this will 
lead to further serious delay in evacuation and a bad 
atmosphere for the difficult reparations discussions. 
+ & * 
Lord Cushendun, who has acted as an informal 
Chairman at these meetings, has intimated that his 
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attitude has been based on the desire, expressed by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons, that 
evacuation shall take place as soon as possible. He 
does not appear, however, to have brought any moral 
pressure to bear upon the French representative with 
this end in view. As regards reparations, he has made 
it clear that the British Government stands by the 
policy of the Balfour Note and will not agree to any 
attempt to extort financial concessions from the United 
States. Germany and France have both hastened also 
to repudiate any idea of a ‘* united front ’’ against 
America, and the only project under consideration 
seems to be the raising of an international loan by 
Germany to buy the French out of the Rhineland. The 
whole tone of these negotiations is most disagreeably 
reminiscent of pre-Locarno days, and there is cause 
for uneasiness in a subtle but very real degeneration in 
the political atmosphere of Europe. 


* * * 


A ‘united front ’’ against America is precisely 
what the British and French naval authorities seem to 
have been aiming at in their still mysterious ‘* com- 
promise.’’ The British Government adhere obstinately 
to their policy of keeping back every scrap of informa- 
tion which would facilitate reasonable and sober dis- 
cussion of the agreement. The wildest rumours (which 
we never believed) have been denied in a dignified 
manner: preterea nihil. This official silence has bene- 
fited nobody but the throng of reporters who gather 
daily in the audience room at White House; it has given 
them the monopoly of whatever news is to be obtained. 
Those who are honestly endeavouring to suspend judg- 
ment upon the agreement and the method of negotiat- 
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ing and announcing it are compelled to collect their in- 
formation from these daily bulletins. They are not 
very illuminating. We are told, for instance, that the 
attitude of the United States Government will be that 
of the Civil Service official who writes ** noted ’”? upon 
a dossier of papers and then passes it on (which seems 
an odd way of receiving a proposal as to the method of 
international disarmament); that the Secretary of 
State will probably let it be known that the Anglo- 
French agreement affects nobody but France and Eng- 
land (which is obviously untrue); and that the United 
States building programme will not be altered. At the 
same time it is stated that the United States will not 
withdraw their representative on the Preparatory Com- 
mission for Disarmament. 
. * * 


No report from America disguises that the Ameri- 
can Government feels sore and irritable. Lord 
Cushendun, at Geneva, maintains that the method of 
negotiating the agreement was the only possible modus 
operandi. His case is that the small nations repre- 
sented at Geneva were all quite unanimous that they 
would not discuss the form of disarmament which most 
affected them unless the big maritime Powers discussed 
naval disarmament at the same time. It therefore 
followed that when France and Great Britain were at a 
deadlock upon the cruiser question, the whole work of 
the Commission stopped until they could resolve it. 
This is the official defence for the procedure that has 
been followed. But it is not the diplomatic propriety 
of the procedure that is in question. The suspicion, 
which with the lapse of time, unofficial disclosures, and 
official silence has become almost a certainty, is that, 
under cover of preparing the ground for the disarma- 
ment conference, the British and French Governments 
have agreed upon a formula of limitation by naval cate- 
gories which they know to be unacceptable to the 
United States, and that they have thereby put a new 
obstacle in the way of naval disarmament and even 
imperilled the Washington Agreement which must be 
reviewed in 1931. American opinion has been slow to 
express itself on this manceuvre, but it is now obviously 
hardening day by day. Much harm has, we fear, been 
done already, and the only way in which the mischief 
ean be checked is by an explicit declaration that the 
project will be withdrawn and abandoned if it is not 
a satisfactory basis of discussion to the United States. 

* * . 

The League Assembly, following its usual pro- 
cedure, has resolved itself for the present into Com- 
mittees. Of these, the fourth, which deals with the 
Budget, has attracted most attention, and in its debates 
the British Empire’s representative, Mr. G. Locker- 
Lampson, has been ingloriously conspicuous as an 
advocate of stinginess. The policy of saving pence and 
thereby losing pounds seems to have become an obses- 
sion with the present British Government, but when it 
is carried into an international conference and applied 
to the beneficent activities of the League of Nations, 
asense of shame is added to the irritation which it 
arouses. The Secretary-General, in an able defence of 
his Budget, had pointed out that Great Britain, the 
State paying the largest contribution to the League, 
had been asked in 1928 for £58,699, and that, if the 
estimates for 1929 were adopted wiinout alteration, the 
amount would be increased by barely £4,000. This did 
not deter Mr. Locker-Lampson from proclaiming that 
his Government was very much concerned by “ the 
great increase in this year’s Budget,’’ and that it 
believed that ** a fresh, energetic, and determined effort 
should be made to reduce expenditure.’? Nor was he 
satisfied with these heroic sentiments, but actually pro- 
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posed to refer the Budget back to the Supervisory Com- 
mission with instructions to cut it down by one million 
francs. 

* * * 

Fortunately, the opposition to the petty parsimony 
of the British Empire delegation is very vigorous, and 
it does not seem likely that much harm will be done 
except to the reputation of the Empire which they 
represent. A particularly lively reply was made to 
Mr. Locker-Lampson by the Swiss delegate, Professor 
Rappard, who pointed out that those Governments 
which are most ready to say that the League is a 
delicate child which should be carefully treated are the 
very ones which propose to stabilize the Budget. He 
was surprised at this attitude, for childhood is the 
period of life in which growth is most rapid, and to 
** stabilize *’ a child by placing it in a strait waistcoat 
is in reality to kill it. In general, the impression made 
by this Assembly on an eye-witness is that the League 
has grown strong enough to resist the efforts of Govern- 
ments that wish to go slow or mark time or even reverse 
engines by cutting down the Budget. But one is left 
wondering whether Mr. Locker-Lampson’s attack on 
the estimates for the Economic Committee, in which 
the sum involved for Great Britain is only £800, can 
be attributed to a Protectionist’s dislike of the League’s 
work for Free Trade, or if it is only the result of a too 
rigid interpretation of the Cabinet’s instructions. 

* + * 


An excellent discussion took place in the Third 
Committee last week on the question of appointments 
to the Secretariat. This was initiated by M. Hambro, 
the Norwegian delegate, who ably recapitulated the 
criticisms and warnings made by Professor Madariaga 
in his articles published by the Times. The result of 
the debate should be greatly to strengthen the hands 
of the Secretary-General in resisting any attempts by 
Governments or officials to treat members of the Secre- 
tariat as the servants of their respective countries 
instead of regarding them in the right light as inter- 
national civil servants bound to approach all problems 
from the standpoint of the international community. 
The Dutch delegate made a valuable contribution to 
the discussion by quoting from a Report by Lord 
Balfour which was adopted by the Council in 1920. In 
this Report it was laid down that, in making his 
appointments, the Secretary-General should aim 
primarily at securing the best men and women available 
for the particular duties which had to be performed, 
but that it was necessary to have regard to the great 
importance of selecting officials from various nations. 

‘* Evidently,’’ added Lord Balfour, ‘‘ no one nation 
or group of nations ought to have a monopoly in pro- 
viding the material for this international institution. 

I emphasize the word ‘ international’ because the mem- 

bers of the Secretariat, once appointed, are no longer 

the servants of the country of which they are citizens, 
but become for the time being the servants only of the 

League of Nations. Their duties are not national, but 

international.” 

It is, in our judgment, a matter of first-rate importance 
that this doctrine should be firmly maintained. 
* * * 

The case of the two police constables who were 
found guilty at the Central Criminal Court last week 
of conspiring to pervert the course of justice by pre- 
ferring a false charge against Helen Adéle is a remark- 
able one, and, despite Mr. Justice Humphreys, of con- 
siderable public importance. No one would suggest 
that conduct like that of Constables Clayton and 
Stevens is common in the police force ; but it is equally 
difficult to believe that it represents a unique episode. 
The case illustrates the abuses which are rendered pos- 
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sible by the practice which was so firmly established 
until recently of accepting uncorroborated police 
evidence as a matter of course. Had it not been for 
the Savidge case, and other recent cases, it may be 
doubted whether Helen Adéle would have plucked up 
courage to tell her story to the magistrate, and also 
whether the average magistrate would have listened to 
her if she had. Mr. Justice Humphreys upheld our best 
judicial traditions in his conduct of the case; and his 
statement that he agreed with the verdict, coupled with 
the fact that the jury took only a short time to make 
up their minds, will go far to dispel the doubts which 
otherwise might have been felt by those who read the 
evidence without hearing and seeing the witnesses. The 
circumstances of the case bore a singularly close 
resemblance to the story in the Apocrypha of Susanna, 
whose innocence of a similar false charge brought 
against her by two elders was established by Daniel’s 
cross-examination. 
* * * 

The dispute over milk prices between the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Milk Distributors’ Organiza- 
tion has been settled at the consumers’ expense. The 
winter price of 7d. a quart is to be maintained for 
eight months instead of six, and the reduction to 6d. a 
quart will not be made until the end of May. The 
dispute may have been of service in drawing attention 
to a group of economic tendencies, in regard to which 
public opinion is insufficiently informed. These are the 
problems connected with the wide extension of pro- 
ducers’ organizations, and with the tendency for prices 
to be determined by negotiations extending over a wide 
field. Politicians are only now beginning to realize 
what complex questions this business of price settle- 
ment by negotiation is opening up. But in the Liberal 
Industrial Report these questions are squarely faced, 
and an attempt is made to formulate a policy which is 
relevant to just such difficulties as those which have 
been disclosed in the milk industry. If the Liberal 
industrial policy had been in force, the milk situation 
would have been affected in two ways. In the first 
place, both the National Farmers’ Union and the dis- 
tributors’ organization would be recognized Trade 
Associations, conducting their business ** in the eyes of 
the Board of Trade,’’ and full information would be 
available in Whitehall. In the second place, at least 
one of the parties to the dispute would come within the 
ambit of legislation designed to check the exploitation 
of the consumer by trusts and combines. 

* * * 


The chief Unionist slogan against Home Rule for 
Ireland used to be that ‘**‘ Home Rule means Rome 
Rule.’ We did not expect that this prediction would 
receive so substantial a justification as is threatened 
by the Censorship of Publications Bill which seems cer- 
tain to become law this year. The Bill provides for 
the establishment of a Board of Censors who are to 
be empowered to prohibit the sale or distribution in 
the Irish Free State of any book or periodical publica- 
tion which they consider to be ‘* indecent *’ or 
** obscene,’ or which in their judgment ** tends to in- 
culeate principles contrary to public morality.*’ Nor 
is that all. The Bill expressly makes it illegal to print, 
sell or distribute any book or periodical publication 
** which advocates or which might reasonably be sup- 
posed to advocate the unnatural prevention of concep- 
tion.”* In other words, not only may Irishmen not 
advocate birth-control, but English papers which advo- 
cate it are not to be allowed into the country. Well 
may the Irn1sH STATESMAN complain that ** so far as 
we can see every paper in Great Britain which has 
been friendly to Ireland . .. must be suppressed.”’ 
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The force behind this extraordinary Bill is, of course, 
the Roman Church; and its success in imposing its 
will in this matter does not augur well for intellectual 
and spiritual freedom in Ireland. There appears no 
doubt that the Bill will pass. It is a Government 
measure and Mr. De Valera’s Opposition complain only 
that it does not go far enough. We wonder whether 
Irish views on birth-control would be modified if Irish 
immigrants were excluded from Great Britain. 
* * * 

A development has taken place in the Lancashire 
cotton industry which bids fair to widen the area of 
disputes between labour and capital in the industry, 
although, in return, the innovation may have the com- 
pensating effect of causing labour disputes to be under- 
taken more cautiously than in the past. At a joint 
meeting, held at Manchester on Monday, of the Opera- 
tive Cotton Spinners’ Federation and the Card and 
Blowing Room Operatives’ Amalgamation the question 
was considered of how joint action should best be taken 
in the case of disputes which arise at individual mills 
and affect the members of one union only. The joint 
executives appointed a sub-committee to prepare a 
scheme for the tendering of notices in such cases by 
either group in support of the other when only one 
group of workers is directly affected. The report of the 
sub-committee will have to be considered by a further 
conference of the two trade union executives, and then, 
if adopted, will be referred for approval to a general 
delegate meeting of the cotton district branches. The 
union leaders hope that this policy will prevent the 
recurrence of incidents of the kind which have arisen 
during the past twelve months, and involved temporary 
and partial stoppages of work, which from the opera- 
tives’ point of view were rendered abortive owing to the 
absence of an agreed policy by which both groups of 
workers could take common action. 

* * * 

The miners in part of Lanarkshire ceased work 
early this week as a protest against the refusal of certain 
Scottish firms of coalowners to pay overtime rates to 
the pitmen. The owners have stated that they are 
willing to continue special payment for overtime work- 
ing to certain grades of employees, such as enginemen, 
boiler firemen, and on-cost workers, but they are not 
prepared to extend the same consideration to ordinary 
miners. In consequence, the miners struck work on 
Monday, and by Tuesday the stoppage of work in some 
mines was complete. The men employed at the Clyde 
Colliery, Hamilton, decided, however, to resume work 
the following day, after having indicated their dis- 
satisfaction with the present terms of employment, but 
the situation is considered to require very delicate 
handling, and further developments are awaited with 
misgiving. 

* * * 

A truly fearful hurricane has swept the West Indies 
and the Florida coast. The deep barometric depression 
which forms the hurricane centre seems to have 
gathered over the northernmost of the Leeward Islands. 
It caused great havoc in St. Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Mont- 
serrat, and Antigua, and then moved north-westward. 
After sweeping Porto Rico, it reached the Florida coast 
at Palm Beach: wherever it passed, the havoc was 
terrible and the loss of life severe. In Porto Rico alone 
a thousand deaths are reported, and entire districts 
are threatened with famine and deprivation of water. 
Even now we have only heard of part of this tragic 
devastation. The Bahamas lie right on the track of 
the hurricane and have probably been terribly visited ; 
no news has yet been received from Nassau, which may 
at this present moment be little but a mass of wreckage, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
OUTLOOK 


HE present international trend is very far from 
"Wy ck caus We must draw such encouragement 

as we can from the fact that France and Germany 
have agreed to negotiate upon the questions of the 
Rhineland and Reparations. But since M. Briand, in 
welcoming this agreement, has stated publicly that “ it 
is obvious ”’ that evacuation can only take place when 
agreement has been reached on the other matters, which 
means, according to the well-known French thesis, until 
America has agreed to revise the debt settlements, it 
cannot be said that the outlook for these negotiations 
is very promising. While no real progress has been 
made since Locarno with the liquidation of the Franco- 
German quarrel, the seeds of new discords are being 
sown in many parts of Europe. The possibility of any 
agreement looking towards Disarmament has become 
exceedingly remote. The Franco-British naval com- 
promise remains a mystery ; but it is clear that it is not 
acceptable to the other naval Powers; and it seems 
more likely to promote a big cruiser programme in the 
United States than to contribute to the cause of arma- 
ment limitation. As for the Pact of Paris, the remark- 
able manner in which the statesmen of the world have 
succeeded in reducing it from an inspiring project to 
something very like a mockery, first by smothering it 
with reservations, and then by warning their publics 
that it is not to be taken seriously, is perhaps the most 
ominous of all the signs that there is something very 
wrong in the state of mind by which the world is 
governed. 

Statesmen are fond of reminding us of the need 
for patience. The work of building a new international 
order must be slow. Time is required to dissolve old 
antagonisms and old prejudices. Only mischief can 
result from attempting to force developments for which 
opinion is not ripe. All this is true; but it is not the 
only truth of the international problem. The truth 
which statesmen most need to appreciate is that the 
years through which we are now passing represent a 
period of exceptional opportunity which will not last 
indefinitely. We are living in one of those breathing- 
times which always follow a great, exhausting, and 
decisive struggle, when, Leagues of Nations and Kellogg 
Pacts apart, we are free from any imminent menace to 
the world’s peace. But this mere breathing-time 
security will diminish steadily year by year, as the war 
recedes. We cannot afford, therefore, to stand still 
with the work of organizing peace. We must either 
make real, substantial, and steady progress, or slip 
backwards into a situation in which wars will once 
again become “ inevitable.” 
against time. 

In no department is the truth of the proposition 
that we must either move forward steadily or slip back 
more evident than in that of armament limitation. For, 
here, we have to run a race against technical invention. 
Science is constantly devising and perfecting new 
weapons of war: and the natural disposition of those 


We are running a race 
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responsible for defence is to insist on an adequate 
supply of the new weapons, without abating their re- 
quirements of the old ones. The expansion of the Air 
Force, for example, does not alter the ideas of the 
Admiralty as to the minimum number of cruisers re- 
quired for the protection of trade routes. We have here 
a force which makes powerfully and ceaselessly for the 
multiplication of armaments; and, even with the inter- 
national skies comparatively clear, the ordinary pres- 
sure towards reduction is largely absorbed in holding 
this tendency in check. 

But that is not all. As the instance of aeroplanes 
makes clear, technical invention is taking a turn which 
greatly increases the destructive potentialities of a 
sudden attack by one country on a near neighbour, and 
increases correspondingly the likelihood of panic, and 
of the wild counsels to which panic leads, in any serious 
international crisis. It is possible to doubt whether the 
air ‘ bomber ” has as yet acquired the destructive 
power and precision which are sometimes claimed for 
it; but there can be no doubt at all that its aggressive 
efficiency is steadily and rapidly increasing, and there 
is nothing fantastic in the view that within a genera- 
tion the threat of a European war will imply the imme- 
diate and wholesale devastation of capital cities. Under 
such technical conditions, which of the bulwarks of 
peace that have so far been erected could be trusted 
to stand the strain of a period of diplomatic tension ? 
Certainly not the Pact of Paris, which, as the statesmen 
have not failed to rub in, leaves each State free to 
decide when circumstances require recourse to war in 
self-defence. 

These are familiar considerations ; but they need to 
be repeated and emphasized, for they give an urgency 
to the task of consolidating peace, of which there is no 
sign of recognition in the current speeches of states- 
men. Each country explains that its need for 
** security ’? compels it to be intransigent. We give 
our need for security as one reason for rejecting the 
American proposals for cruiser limitation. The Ameri- 
cans assert that their security requires them now to 
build more cruisers. The French put forward the argu- 
ment of security on every possible occasion. Nowhere 
does there seem to be any vivid understanding that the 
national security is endangered if the cause of inter- 
national agreement fails. 

But the work of peace would not hang fire as it 
does if a genuine, though unduly narrow, concern for 
national security were the only obstacle. The rhetoric 
of Signor Mussolini is a constant reminder that dan- 
gerous ambitions have not yet been eliminated from the 
world. Fascist Italy is a case apart; and the menace 
which she constitutes would be far less serious if the 
rest of the world were in earnest about peace. Still we 
have ambition to reckon with in some quarters as well 
as fear. But are fear and ambition the only psycho- 
logical factors which are holding up international pro- 
gress? Do either of these feelings really account for 
the failure of Great Britain and the United States to 
agree last year upon the limitation of cruisers? No; 
it is clear that there is something else, another senti- 
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ment which exercises an incalculable obstructive power, 
the sentiment of national vanity, vanity as irrational 
and as silly as is the personal vanity which often leads 
individuals to disaster. 

To detect a failing in other people is always easier 
than to recognize it in ourselves. Let us begin then 
with the case of France. That France should fear a 
renascent Germany and should therefore be unwilling 
to abate her present military predominance is very 
natural; and this is sufficient to render radical disarma- 
ment on land utterly chimerical at this stage of inter- 
national evolution. The world in general, and Ger- 
many in particular, must recognize this as an inexorable 
fact. But the French attitude on armaments cannot 
be wholly explained by fear of Germany or fear of 
anyone else. We have only to recall the Washington 
Conference of 1921. The 5: 5: 8 ratio for capital ships 
was regarded by France as a humiliation; she resisted 
it bitterly; and it was only with the utmost difficulty 
that she was ultimately induced to accept it. What is 
the explanation of this attitude? It is simply and 
solely a question of the dignities of a Great Power. 
France does not wish to build more capita: ships than 
her ratio allows; she is not in the least likely to enter 
into a shipbuilding competition with ourselves; but she 
feels that her status as a Great Power is slighted by a 
Treaty which assigns to her a standard of naval strength 
inferior to that of other Powers. This attitude, it is 
hardly necessary to observe, is incompatible with the 
very idea of reducing armaments by international 
agreement. Yet this is the attitude which still prevails 
in France; the 5:5: 8 ratio isstill regarded as a humilia- 
tion and, for this reason among others, the renewal of 
the Washington Treaty, when it expires three years 
hence, is highly uncertain. 

Again, in setting the pace in air armaments, how 
far is France influenced by considerations of defensive 
needs, and how far by considerations of prestige ? 

What of ourselves? A year ago Mr. Churchill was 
explaining that the failure of the Three-Power Confer- 
ence was inevitable, because the Americans could not 
be expected to agree to anything less than mathe- 
matical parity in cruisers, while we could not subscribe 
to such a principle ** in a solemn international docu- 
ment.’’ At the same time, he was assuring the world 
that if the United States chose to build a large number 
of cruisers, we should be in no way disturbed, and 
should not attempt to follow suit. Have we not here 
a glaring case of the subordination of realities to 
prestige? Why should we not agree to parity in a 
solemn international document, if we are ready to 
acquiesce in inferiority as a fact? 

In allowing the Three-Power Conference to break 
down, the British Government displayed a disastrous 
lack of perspective and imagination, an extraordinary 
blindness to the naval implications of the rapidly 
growing wealth and population of the United States. 
Perhaps the most serious question raised by the Franco- 
British naval compromise is whether it is of such a 
nature as to commit us more irrevocably to a thesis 
unacceptable to America and thus to increase the diffi- 
culty of repairing the failure of last year. 
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A MINORITIES COMMISSION 


NE of the features of this year’s League Assembly 
On: been the emergence of the question of minorities 

protection from the decent seclusion in which, for the 
last few years, that skeleton in the international cupboard 
has by tacit agreement been kept. It is true that some 
member or other has usually tried to pull open the door, 
but the rest have instantly united to push it to again. 
This year, on the contrary, it has been elevated by M. 
Briand to the dignity of a mention side by side with dis- 
armament as one of the two important problems of the 
day. The subjects are alike in that with regard to both 
public opinion is decidedly uneasy at the slightness of 
the apparent progress that has been made; and in M. 
Briand’s view they are also alike in that as much has been 
done as could be expected. He drew comfort from the 
fact that the number of oppressed minorities is much smaller 
than before the war—a fact which may justify the present 
territorial division of Europe, but hardly absolves the 
Council of its duties towards those which remain. He 
added that peace was more important than justice, but 
did not go into any calculation of the chances that one 
can last without the other. 

Nevertheless, that M. Briand should have taken up 
the question at all implies a recognition of the growing 
interest in it and desire for some improvement on the 
present situation. It is really admitted that under the 
present system the Council cannot carry out its duties as 
guarantor-of the Treaties. The number of complaints from 
minorities is so great on the one hand, and the importance 
of individual cases so small on the other, that the full 
Council cannot be expected to dea] with them, and even a 
committee of the Council has not the necessary time. Nor 
are the tactics of the States involved such as to make the 
Council welcome the discussion of minority questions. That 
body cannot be blamed for reluctance to take up matters 
which expose it to the certainty of a two-hour speech 
reiterated at every session by M. Voldemaras, Count 
Apponyi, or M. Titulesco. 

The proposal made by the Dutch representative was 
that a Permanent Minorities Commission ‘* similar to the 
Mandates Commission ”’ should be created for the examina- 
tion of petitions from minorities. Unfortunately he brought 
forward no formal resolution on which the Assembly would 
have had to take a definite decision, so that the discussion 
was conducted on a plane which has come to be described 
in League circles as ** platonic.’”? The attitude of the 
States concerned, however, was defined in some detail by 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, who generally act in concert 
on this question. They objected—of course—and based 
their objection on the ground that the creation of such a 
Commission would be inconsistent with their sovereign 
rights. This argument rests on the assumption that the 
Commission would be in all respects similar to the Man- 
dates Commission; but this is not necessary or even desir- 
able. It is quite true that there is no parallel between the 
Mandates and the Minorities Treaties. The mandated 
areas are administered in trust for the League by Powers 
which act as the League’s agents; and it is thoroughly con- 
sistent with the principle of the Mandate that the League 
should have the fullest powers of inquiry into the execution 
of the trust. The Powers which have signed Minorities 
Treaties administer their minority populations as sovereign 
States; the fact that the signature of the Treaties was, 
actually, the condition on which they acquired their new 
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territories—although their susceptibilities were spared the 
mention of this circumstance in the terms of the Treaties— 
is irrelevant to the present distinction. The important point 
is that the States possessing minorities are not exercising 
a trust for which they can be called to account, and no 
outside body can be given carte blanche to investigate their 
actions. 

The point in which any Minorities Commission should 
resemble the Mandates Commission, as would doubtless 
have been made clear had the proposal been dissected in an 
Assembly Committee, is not in its terms of reference but 
in its composition. Like the Mandates Commission, it 
should consist not of Government nominees representing 
States but of individuals chosen by the Council as a whole. 
Its duty should be not to institute inquiries or to receive 
reports from Governments, but seriously to examine the 
mass of petitions whose sheer numbers at present prevent 
their receiving sufficient consideration. For this purpose 
it should be empowered to visit, or to send representatives 
to, the scene of complaints, with the idea if possible of 
effecting a settlement by conciliation on the spot, and to 
refer to the Permanent Court of International Justice any 
legal questions which might arise. Formally such reference 
could only be made through the Council; and so long as 
the present system, by which it can only be made by a 
unanimous Council, continues, it will always be possible 
for the interested State to block it. 


to the Court of a minority question is only obligatory if it 


At present reference 


is raised in the form of a dispute between a member of 
the Council and the It is conceivable, 
however, that the States concerned might agree in advance 
to allow the reference to the Court of questions raised by 
the Minorities Commission—once they had been induced 
to accept a Commission at all, 

The condition upon which these States insist is that the 
stipulations of the Minorities Treaties should be accepted 
by all the members of the League, and the present galling 
inequality removed. There is something to be said for 
their point of view; but it provides a further argument 
against the creation of a Commission similar to the Man- 
dates Commission, whose duty is to inquire into the execu- 
tion of a number of detailed provisions. In the case of 
minorities, some of these provisions have been drawn up 


interested State. 


to meet special needs in particular countries; all of them 
would be meaningless to the Bretons or the Cornish, and 
superfluous for the Welsh. But the members of the League 
have already, in the Assembly of 1922, agreed to show to 
their minorities *‘ at least as high a standard of justice 
and toleration ”’ Unless, 
then, they are prepared to disavow their representatives, 


as is required by the Treaties. 


they should not refuse to allow the examination of com- 
plaints froin aggrieved minorities under their rule by an 
impartial Commission. Such a Commission, if it had the 
requisite powers of investigation on the spot, would soon 
discredit factious activities, which are always held up as 
the inevitable consequence of the generalization of the 
Minorities Treaties. At the same time, while its creation 
would not involve the application of a rigid system where 
it is not needed, its existence might lead to improvements 
in States which, not having signed Minorities Treaties, have 
so far been able to remain indifferent to public opinion on 
this question; and it would certainly make possible a more 
effective exercise of the Council’s guarantee than has 
hitherto existed. 
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THE CONSUMER AND 
THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


HE consumer, as such, wants his wheat as cheap as 

he can get it. Representatives of the British Whole- 

salers have been touring the West, visiting the Pool 
offices, the International Wheat Pool Conference in Regina, 
the Lloydminster Conference on Co-operative Supply, and 
the Alberta Institute of Co-operation. They have stated 
their case firmly but generously. The spokesmen of the 
British Consumers’ Movement have sometimes been accused 
of scouting the claims of the producing farmer. There was 
no trace of this ia their attitude here. They were very 
close to the farmer, when they admitted that they were not 
the men to reproach the producer with trying to secure a 
living wage. They declared that to their own employees 
they recognized a similar duty. They must have felt too 
that any plan of acreage restriction was far removed from 
the intentions or psychology of the Canadian West. The 
farmer rejoices in a bumper crop. Is it wrong that he 
should also desire to market it to advantage? He may 
exaggerate the power of the Pool to eliminate the middle- 
man, but he is aware that the advantage of any elimination 
will be shared with the consumer. He is always being 
threatened with the Russian steam-roller. Is it wrong 
that his organization should wait till the roller really rolls? 

Does the Pool dispense with the Grain Exchange? The 
answer, so far as I can ascertain, is partly yes and partly 
no. It dispenses with it in that it markets the majority 
of its wheat directly to the trade consumer. But it avails 
itself of the knowledge revealed by the quotations of all 
the grain exchanges of the world; and it is also represented 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. It deals in futures in 
two ways. Some of its trade customers elect to pay for 
their cash wheat by the surrender of futures previously 
purchased. Therefore it is sometimes advantageous to the 
Pool to take them up and market them with discretion, 
so as not to depress the price of wheat. It is also pre- 
pared to sell for future delivery, having, of course, always 
more grain (under contract to it on the farm or at some 
point on the way to the seaboard) in its possession than it 
has sold. It is ready to do business with anyone who will 
do business with it. If it were of opinion that a drive 
were being made against it by bears, which the market 
situation did not warrant, it might perhaps step in and 
buy futures, but this, I understand, would be altogether 
exceptional. 

Does it hedge its grain? No. Being a pool, which 
does not in the first instance buy, it would defeat its pur- 
pose by a hedging sale. The elevator company, when it 
buys wheat at a country point, ‘* street wheat,” as it is 
called, sells a future. When this wheat moves as cash 
wheat to the trade buyer, the company offsets its future 
sale by a covering purchase: and the sympathetic move- 
ment of the future and cash markets makes this dual trans- 
action a form of insurance. But the Pool is a group of 
farmers. Hedging did not ensure the farmer against specu- 
lative risk. All he could do was to sell immediately and 
thus avoid the risk of securing finally a lower price than 
he need have done. The elevator company had no interest 
in the level of prices, except that at a lower price wheat 
was easier to move. Its legitimate purpose was its margin 
of profit; and there is reason for the view that the heavy 
sale of futures, when the new crop came along, depressed 
the price of street wheat, this price being based on that of 
the future in which the street purchase was hedged. 

The contention that the future market is of service in 
maintaining a continuous market and in spreading the 
delivery of wheat over the year, has weight. But it does 
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not follow that these functions can be discharged in this 
way only. The Pool brings the hitherto isolated farmer 
into line with modern business. It replaces automatic 
price settlement by an integrated price policy, by 
rationalization, as we call it now. The Pool, one may 
guess, decides each month under the guidance of its 
directors what its pclicy for the next month is to be. If 
it had followed a wooden plan of marketing an even quan- 
tity each month, it would have been out of business ere 
now. It sets out to use the best knowledge that is open to 
it in disposing of its wheat to advantage over the year as 
a whole. For this it relies on two classes of knowledge— 
the day-to-day judgments of its servants at home and 
abroad upen the state of the market in which they are 
working; and as a second line of support, on its statistical 
service. This service checks public and private crop esti- 
mates by reference to the trend of its own deliveries and 
reports : co-ordinates advices received from its agents in 
competing sources of supply, in particular the Argentine; 
exchanges cables with the Australian Wheat Pools; and 
analyzes in the light of all this the trade position as esti- 
mated by consuming countries. In any particular week it 
may be “* off the market,’? but so I suppose might.any 
important house—the point has been exaggerated, because 
of the opinion which some are interested in promulgating 
that the Pool is a ** hold-up ”’ organization. This it cannot 
be with a commodity which is produced the world over 
and in Canada’s case passes mainly to an export market. 

Is the purpose of the Pool, if not its accomplishment, 
monopolistic? Assuredly not. It came to birth during 
the sad season of 1923-4, when a large crop of good quality 
brought returns greatly out of line with farm costs and 
non-agricultural prices. Alberta, whose price faith is more 
frequently rehearsed than that of its sister provinces, may 
credit the pool with 30 cents a bushel. But, of course, 
the shortage of 1924 was the leading factor in the higher 
prices of 1924-5. What the Pool did was to secure tw the 
grower the advantage of the market situation fully and 
rapidly. Weak selling by a steel corporation or a group 
of automobile makers would help the consumer at the time. 
And so also in wheat growing. But stable prcduction and 
expansion of production are impossible in the long run 
on these terms. The farmer has always been his own worst 
enemy, as far as prices go. He calls on science to abolish 
or neutralize rust or other crop disease. He strains con- 
tinuously after crop increase. Perhaps just because the 
home market is so much smaller than his production the 
Canadian farmer has not wasted his time on the red herring 
of McNary-Haugen. Producing for the world, he knows 
that when production is relatively excessive, his hope lies 
in the winning of a wider market. Moreover, he is in the 
main his own labour supply, and if he were to charge up 
to the cost of production an unskilled labour rate for the 
work of himself and his family, three years out of four 
would show a loss. The mechanized company farm, so 
attractive in its technical possibilities, has foundered 
hitherto on the labour problem. 

Has the Pool come to stay? Economic prophecy is 
strewn with pitfalls. But this much is certain. The 
smaller farmers suffered most from the eld system and 
rallied most vigorously to the new call, but now in many 
a community large farmers and small are solidly for it. 
In two of the districts which I visited recently, my purpose 
was to see some new settlement, and it happened that the 
established farmers with whom I there talked were favour- 
able to the Pool with one exception. These men, it was 
clear, were not in it for dollars and cents alone. It might 
be urged that having tasted a higher price they will judge 
the Pool by its ability to maintain it. But I do not think 
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it is working this way. It is raising them out of harassing 
need into a freedom in which reason operates. If prices 
fall (I gather their argument would be), they would fall 
still more, were it not for the Pool. They will, I believe, 
have the strength to think thus, because they feel that for 
the first time they are enjoying real contro] over their 
economic destiny ; and this in itself is a good thing, which 
they desire to retain. No one could now persuade them 
that by owning local elevators and nothing more, they are 
co-operating as far as they can or ought to do. Very many 
elevators are thus owned in the U.S.A., but the grain com- 
panies there take care that the farmer gets no further and 
in many instances ensure this by financing them. But the 
Canadian farmer has stayed long enough with the Pool to 
know that it has strength to do big work. He has listened 
to the propaganda of the grain trade over the radio as well 
as to the effective replies of the publicity staff of his own 
organization. Indeed the Pool’s most difficult cases are 
the men who believe in its power, but do not join it. Jn 
this season with its iarge crop of under-average quality 
consequent upon the wet harvest, marketing has been a 
difficult thing for pool and non-pool parties alike. This is 
also the year when the Pool contracts are being renewed. 
I kept asking therefore, ‘* Are you not afraid of falling 
prices? *? The field men of whom I asked the question, 
declared, ‘*‘ On the contrary, we prefer it as far as contract 
renewals go, because this scores off the outsider who has 
been waiting for the Pool to raise the price.”? A placard 
in some of the Pool elevators shows a Pool] farmer milking 
a cow and saying to the farmer across the fence, ‘* Come 
over and do your share of the milking.” 

To narrate the growth of the other pools is beyond the 
scope of this article. Suffice it to say that they were in- 
spired by the Wheat Pool; and their success, which is 
already very remarkable in cattle (for the Co-operative 
Livestock Producers are the biggest body on the prairie 
cattle markets, though only some two years old) strengthens 
the pooling idea. It encourages the belief that the idea is 
fundamenially sound. One added to one in this case makes 
more than two; for it arouses a beneficial emulation and 
makes the community pool-conscious. 

It is perhaps needless to say that I have had no access 
to confidential knowledge. The Pool takes its members 
into its confidence by announcements and reports upon 
matters in which on a short view it might be more con- 
venient to leave its opponents guessing. 

C. R. Fay. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HILE Mr. Baldwin was refreshing his classical 

memories in Roman Gaul the newspaper pundits 

at home were filling a vacuum by rearranging his 
Cabinet for him. Mr. Baldwin will probably as usual play 
for safety, and circumstances are not likely to force him 
into any drastic reshuffling before the election. Sir Austen, 
us we all hope, will be sufficiently recovered to resume the 
Foreign Office in November. We all hope so, not only 
for the personal reason, but because we have had disquiet- 
ing proof at Geneva of the inadvisahility of leaving 
Lord Cushendun in charge a day longer than is necessary. 
Lord Cushendun is 2 big man physically, but in no other 
vay. He is well equipped with a certain bluff cunning, but 
he is a narrow and bigoted politician, whose judgment has 
been too often at the mercy of his political passions. At 
Geneva he has played second fiddle to M. Briand in a 
manner that has justly alarmed and disgusted Liberal 
opinion here. Mr. Baldwin is about to lese Lord Birken- 
head, who is apparently suffering from what may be called 
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rich man’s poverty. He has decided that there is not suffi- 
cient money in being a statesman, and he will seize some 
** glittering prize” in the City; not, I hope, as gossip 
asserts, in Fleet Street. The salary necessary for the proper 
maintenance of Lord Birkenhead must be high; I do not 
see him earning it in journalism. It is possible that the 
Labour Minister may be compelled by ill-health to resign. 
Apart from these changes, one certain, the other possible, 
Mr. Baldwin’s C3 Cabinet will probably remain as at pre- 
sent; its C-threeness, so to speak, thrown into sharp relief 
by the presence of Mr. Churchill as the only first-class man, 
and he disliked and distrusted by his party of the moment. 
I suppose Mr. Baldwin will fill up the India Office with 
one of his multitude of nonentities and scrape along to the 
deluge next summer. 
* 7 * 

Mr. Snowden has increased his unpopularity with Max- 
tonian Labour—if that is possible—by his very sensible 
analysis of the political situation in the Patt Ma. 
MaGazine. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that it is only from Socialists that opposition is to be ex- 
pected to some sort of Liberal-Labour alliance in the event 
of the Conservative representation being in a minority in 
the next Parliament. In any gathering of Liberals you 
will find stern party purists who hate the idea of working 
with Labour as much, or more, than they hate the idea of 
an alliance with the Tories. A good deal of this feeling 
may be put down to social or economic prejudice; some- 
times it is a relic of the unfortunate experiences of the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party during the Labour Govern- 
ment. As Mr. Snowden says, that experience is not likely 
to be repeated; if the Liberals again put in a Labour 
Government it will be on terms which wil] make it impos- 
sible for Labour again to bite the hand that feeds it. What 
the country, in the circumstances predicted, would want 
would be a sensible working partnership. The country is 
generally progressive, as recent general elections show, 
though indeed our absurd electoral methods deny it the 
right to express its progressive instincts in a suitable 
Government. But it is clear enough to all but party 
fanatics Mr. Snowden says, there is sufficient 
common ground between the Liberal and Labour Parties 
to keep a progressive Government busy for the full term 
of a Parliament. The first and essential step towards a post- 
election arrangement is a little self-denial in the 
of useless internecine warfare at the election itself. Why 
Liberals think it necessary, 
apparently from mere pugnacity, to present Tories with 


that, as 


matter 


ind Labour men_ should 
seats everywhere by splitting what, in spite of extremist 
derision, is accurately described as the Progressive vote, | 
have I am convinced that 
in many parts of the country the local people, Liberal and 
Labour, are ready for an arrangement. Let the leaders 
look to it before it is too late. 

7” + n 


never been able to understand. 


After the Communists, the Spiritualists. The Com- 
munists, of course, have their Russian fish to fry at the 
next election; one may predict that it, and they, will jump 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. The Spiritualists, under 
the comfortably solid leadership of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
are also threatening to ‘‘ make a splash ”’ at the election. 
They are, it seems, determined to secure a repeal of that 
part of the Vagrancy Acts which exposes perfectly genuine 
mediums to the fate of fortune-tellers. I am all for liberty 
for mediums, and I agree that it is absurd to accuse them 
of telling fortunes, except perhaps by accident. I am rather 
doubtful whether Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will be able to 
effect much in the field of practical politics. I think it may 
add a little welcome colour to election meetings if candi- 
dates are heckled by indignant allies of the spirits, but I 
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should not expect recalcitrant candidates to lose many 
votes. A firm stand against Spiritualism on the platform 
would more probably be popular than otherwise with John 
Bull; certainly a candidate who declared himself the cham- 
pion of oppressed Spiritualists would provide more copy for 
the enemy papers than support for himself. However, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle is setting out on the plucky effort to 
mobilize a quarter of a million Spiritualist votes against 
parties or persons that will not guarantee them against 
what he calls religious persecution. Here is more trouble 
brewing for poor Mr. Baldwin. He may think that he 
cannot afford to face the conceivable loss of a quarter of 
a million material votes. Perhaps the gossip writers will 
before long reveal that he has been to consult a medium 


about it. 
* * * 


I hope that the experiment of the Canadian harvesters 
will not be prejudged by the wild stories of hardship and 
exploitation told by the men who have given it up and 
come back. Most of these men certainly belong to the 
small number of failures that were inevitably included in 
the batch of over eight thousand miners collected and sent 
out at a rush. The experiment of sending the miners to 
work in the Canadian harvest was certainly an honest and 
well-intentioned attempt to help our unemployed. It was 
hastily organized and marred by defective co-operation 
among the many authorities concerned, but it was no 
smali achievement to get eight thousand idle men out of 
the mining villages and on the job in Canada. There the 
great majority are now, working hard and earning good 
money, and it will be time to pass a judgment when we 
hear from the workers, and know how many have settled 
down for good there with the promised help of the Cana- 
dian Governments and railway companies. There is plenty 
of evidence that the Communists have done their best 
deliberately to ‘* crab’? the scheme, and some at least 
of the men who have been grousing to the interviewers were 
resolved to find fault; others, doubtless, would have failed 
at any job where endurance and cheerfulness were required. 
There are criticisms to be made of the Canadian immigration 
machinery—the Industrial Transference Report had some- 
thing to say about its cumbrousness—but it would be 
grossly unfair to rush to conclusions about anything from 
the grumbling of returned misfits. 

* * * 

One thing they do order better in France, and that is 
‘heap—I mean really cheap—reprints of good literature. 
“he French should be proud of the abundance, cheapness, 
and high quality of their bookstall fare : certainly we have 
nothing like it here. Wherever you go you are assured of 
a choice of the best recent fiction—and not fiction only— 
in several illustrated series, that sell at three franes fifty. 
During the last fortnight on the Picardy coast, I was kept 
happily supplied with good reading from this source. For 
instance, I bought that great book by Duhamel *‘ Civiliza- 
tion *? for the price I paid for a glass of lemonade at the 
café next the bookshop. These books are well printed, and 
usually illustrated with crude but expressive little wood- 
cuts. What is the reason that our publishers cannot do 
something of this kind? Why is it possible in France to 
choose from a wide range of good books at sevenpence, 
while in England a reprinted nove] costs normally three and 
sixpence? (I know all about the excellence and variety 
of our three and sixpenny reprints; that is another story.) 
In the same seaside town where every bookshop and stall 
had these excellent 3.50 books there was an ‘* English 
Bookshop,”’ and it was filled with the most appalling of 
newly published refuse, chiefly crook and sheikh stories, 
at two shillings. The contrast was humiliating. The 
French are too intelligent to write, publish, or read such 
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nauseous nonsense. Their vile literature is of another kind. 
The point I wish to raise is whether some publisher here 
could not take a leaf out of the French three franes fifty 
book. Why not do without boards and gilt and expensive 
paper, and put out sound stuff in paper backs at something 
like the pre-war sevenpenny price? I believe there would 
be a big market for it. 


* * * 


I was pleased to read last week while abroad that a 
little scrap of England is to be saved from becoming a 
motor park. Surely the motorists who have succeeded in 
making walking in the country a penance can spare we 
others, the mere crawlers on the face of the earth, one 
village to ourselves. The squire of Wotton, the worthy 
descendant of Evelyn the diarist, has done this thing, and 
said to the all-conquering motorist, so far and no farther. 
I remember even ten years ago when the motor was still a 
manageable infliction, the green at Friday Street was some- 
times inflicted at week-ends by blocks of cars that turned 
the delectable place into the semblance of a garage. Friday 
Street is a happy accident among hamlets; it is one of the 
few places in Surrey which is not on a through road; con- 
sequently the motors crowd into it, fill it with petrol fumes, 
blacken its innocent face, and back out of it again. It is 
surely no infliction to insist that the motors shal! be left 
outside; a little exercise can only do the motorists good. I 
hope other landowners will follow this example and pre- 
serve a few exquisite villages from the tyranny of the 
machine. Perhaps I am sentimental about Friday Street, 
where the pines grow down to the edge of the water, or 
did in the old days, and where one rested, and swam in the 
millpond may be, on the way through the woods to the 
top of Leith Hill. Grateful as I am to the Evelyn family, 
I shall not venture there again; just as I shall not open 
certain books for a rereading. 

Kappa. 


THE WAIL OF LONELINESS 


(Suggested by Mr. Guy Chapman’s letter in THE Nation 
of September 15th.) 


GaILy we mustered our legions, ready to fight or to fall, 

Eager and strong for battle—for the battle of Radclyffe 
Hall; 

Of the rainbow’s hue were our banners, and of every con- 
ceivable shape, 

In the highbrow high-spirited army of General Jonathan 
Cape. 


** We fight for the right,’’ said our General, with a slap of 
his manly chest, 

** For the right to be wrong if we want to, since perhaps 
to be wrong is best; 

For the right to say Yes without cringing, when the 
newspaper lords say No; 

For the rights of the man in the gutter, that the Press 
of the gutter lays low.” 


We sang as we rode into battle (as men will sing in the 
bath). 

We cheered when we spotted an army that we found 
entrenched in our path; 

But when General Cape reconnoitred, he exclaimed with a 
startled air: 

** Good God, it’s an army of cardboard; there’s no one 
but Douglas there.” 


All day we sat on our chargers (while victory hung in the 
scales) 
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In front of an army of placards that babbled of million 
sales ; 

Then Douglas arose from his trenches, and slung some 
ink from his pot; 

He slung some ink, and he spluttered: ‘* Are you going 
to fight or not? ” 


We rose in our stirrups and answered: ‘‘ We are going to 
fight, of course.” 

But our leader frowned and looked puzzled, as he slowly 
climbed down from his horse; 

He murmured : ** These placards distress me; the battle’s 
adjourned until six, 

{t isn’t my day to be dashing—I’ll refer the whole matter 
to * Sm.” * 


Then we sent to ‘* Jix ”? and we asked him: “ Shall we 
fight, or what shall we do? ” 

And he answered : ‘* Fight if you want to, but I shouldn’t 
if I were you.’’ 

So we slunk away in the twilight; we were never in action 
at all, 

And that was the end of our battle—of the battle of 
Radclyffe Hall. 


You can laugh at yahoos and their placards; you can call 
Mr. Douglas a dunce; 

But what is the use of us highbrows if we can’t all say 
one thing at once? 

For that’s why our spirits are drooping, and our banners 
bedizened with crape 

In the saddened self-critical army of General Jonathan 
Cape. 

H. P. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Sir,—Your article in the issue of August 25th and your 
discussion in the next number with Mr. Bacon touches upon 
problems which are so interesting from a theoretical point 
of view and so important in the present economic state of 
Great Britain and several other countries, that a continued 
discussion may not be out of place. One point seems to me 
to require special elucidation, namely, the influence of inter- 
national capital transactions on the mechanism of inter- 
national trade, when new import duties are imposed. 

You suggest that it is not only possible but probable 
in the case of Great Britain, that a reduction of commodity 
imports by means of higher duties will not reduce exports. 
Instead the ‘‘ favourable ’’ balance of payments and the easy: 
money market will make floating balances pass abroad from 
the London money market. Furthermore, ‘‘ the country 
would be a more attractive centre in which to raise new 
loans.’’ Thus, the increased export of capital would make 
a reduction of the export of commodities unnecessary. ‘* The 
classical reactions... are intercepted by the cushion of 
international indebtedness and do not work through to 
exports.”’ 

The question I want to raise is this: Where does the 
capital come from ? Is British industry to reduce its demand 
for new capital, or do you suggest that savings will auto- 
matically increase sufficiently to take care both of greater 
foreign and normal domestic loans? 

The former, I am sure, you do not recommend, and the 
latter, I am afraid, is outside the range of practical possi- 
bilities. 

Assume that imports are reduced and domesiic produc- 
tion increased with 50 million pounds sterling in an industry 
with great surplus capacity and a number of unemployed. 
Surely, even in this case greater production means that 
greater credits are needed. Thus, savings must increase not 
only £50 million to be sent abroad—or, let us say, £40 mil- 
lion, for the newly employed workers and others would in- 
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crease their consumption, and imports would, therefore, grow 
somewhat, e.g., £10 million, bringing the ‘‘ improvement ”’ 
in the balance of trade down to £40 million—but also suffi- 
ciently to provide the new capital needed by the protected 
industries. 

I suggest that the new savings cannot be expected to 
exceed the credits that would be required by them. 

If this is correct, what will happen? Simply that the 
total demand for credit will increase more than supply. 
As the balance of payments is all right, a credit extension is 
sure to follow, and the increased purchasing power in Great 
Britain will—whether prices rise or not—increase imports 
and reduce exports of commodities. The balance of payments 
nds in a negative direction, credit is restricted, the 
export of capital ceases, indeed the floating balances tend to 
return to London and new issues of foreign loans fall off. 

When this has happened the situation is practically the 
same as it would be if there had been no substantial inter- 
national capital transactions at all. The orthodox theory 
has it that the favourable balance of payments will lead to 
an expansion of credit—Wwhether gold movements take place 
rr not, I need not discuss in this connection—which will 
re-establish the balance that has been disturbed by the 
reduced imports. 

For this reason it seems to me that the sensitiveness of 
international capital and credit movements can exercise but 
a very temporary and practically unimportant influence on 
the effects of duties on commodity movements. In other 
words, it is improbable that for a long period considerable 
capital movements will be called forth by an import duty. 

The development of the British export of capital after the 
war does not, it seems to me, refute this opinion. 

It is quite another matter that in a country with a dis- 
turbed economic life and with inflated wages protection may 
temporarily reduce unemployment, while otherwise an 
adjustment of costs downwards would be necessary. But 
this has very little to do with international capital move- 
ments.—Yours, &c., 


+ 


now té 


BERTIL OHLIN. 


Gustav Adolvsgade 3, Copenhagen. 


THE SAFEGUARDING OF STEEL 

Srr,—I think Dr. Earp barely does me justice by claiming 
that in my last letter I admit that it cannot be shown that 
there is any gain whatever in our present policy. What I 
said was that the profit and loss account for which he has 
asked is incapable of production. I submit that all the effects 
of safeguarding steel are beyond the scope of calculation, and 
that whilst some local advantages might be derived, the 
yeneral dislocation to our commerce would be so immense 
and far-reaching as to make our most adventurous legislators 
pause. Even inveterate gamblers usually place some limit to 
the amount they stake. 

This correspondence started because of ‘ haunting 
doubts *’ experienced by Dr. Earp. I am sorry that the 
doubts have apparently disappeared and that he has gone 
over to the opposite view, lock, stock, and barrel. He now 
writes that ‘‘ by paying a little more—perhaps very little ”’ 
for our steel we can bring in a sort of industrial millennium. 
Does he really think commerce and industry are as easy as 
that? And that by a stroke of the pen we can pass on to the 
world at large the difference in price between British and 
Continental steel? Has he convinced himself that a pious 
edict by our Government will induce, let us say, the Indian 
market to take less quantities of our manufactured articles 
in exchange for the same quantities of their rice or tea; or 
that the Argentine exporter will be quite content to pay an 
increased price for our goods and still keep his price for the 
wheat and meat we need at the same level? 

To ask the questions is to answer them. The basis of 
ecommerce and industry is still that of value for value, and it 
is impossible in free markets arbitrarily to reduce the value 
on one side and receive the former value from the other. 

Apparently the chief reason for Dr. Earp’s change of 
view is the state of the coal trade. He seems to think there 
is something unique—almost, if not quite, criminal—in clos- 
ing down a coal mine. To my mind there is no difference 
between that and shutting down a cotton mill. Substitute 
the word ‘‘ mills’ for the word ‘‘ mines *’ in the second para- 
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graph of Dr. Earp’s letter, and you have a fairly accurate 
description of the Lancashire industry. That it is very sad 
we all realize ; it involves huge losses of capital, and a most 
lamentable swelling of the unemployment figures. But there 
is nothing new in this; it is inherent in all industrial activity 
and if the ever-changing needs of the world cannot keep a 
coal mine open or find work for a cotton mill it must be 
closed. It is, I still claim, mere emotionalism to try to keep 
either of them going for their own sake or for what they once 
were. Transitional periods are of exceptional difficulty, but 
the correct way to face them is by the quickest adaptation 
to the new conditions and not by lamentations over the good 
old times. 

Dr. Earp claims that science has not found a general 
substitute for coal, but surely it has found—and, as he 
shows, is still finding—what is much about the same thing, 
i.e., ways and means of’ making the same amount oi coal 
do a great deal more work ; and commerce has provided in 
oil a rival which has had more io do with the present posi- 
tion of coal mines throughout the world than any other one 
factor. Since the last coal strike I have seldom burned a 
coal fire in my kitchen grate ; what heat has been needed 
has been obtained from an oil stove. The loss of demand 
to the coal mines from the multiplication of such stoves must 
amount to a considerable figure, but I see no justification for 
the Government bolstering up the mines awaiting a demand 
which will probably never return. 

It is surely unduly optimistic to think that a duty on 
steel will be so easily removed when it has either failed or 
become unnecessary. All experience of tariffs is that whilst 
easy to impose they are exceedingly difficult to withdraw. 
Commitments are entered into under their protection and 
heavy losses would be entailed by their withdrawal. I am 
almost of opinion that a permanent tax would be preferable 
to one that might or might not be withdrawn according to 
the whim of the Government. There are few things quite 
so disturbing commercially as tariff uncertainties. 

A vital consideration I must re-emphasize is as to how 
the ‘‘ breathing space ’’ of the temporary tax Dr. Earp advo- 
cates would be used by the Continental manufacturers of 
steel. Is it reasonable to think they would merely sit by 
their damped furnaces, with folded arms, praying for the 
glad day when, in our charity, they would be permitted to 
sell to us once more ; or would they straightway put down 
the plant to enable them to turn their raw material into 
finished articles? For my part, I am quite certain what 
would happen, and when the temporary tax would be taken 
off it would be found that the raw materials we should 
require would be no longer available. 

The net result would therefore be that we should have 
destroyed what is now a profitable trade (which actually con- 
sumes large quantities of coal), and have nothing to put 
in its place. The ‘‘ simple duty on steel’’ seems to be not 
the best and cheapest way to El Dorado, but the quickest 
way of committing commercial suicide.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WALLS. 

52, Wellesley Road, Harrow. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE ABROAD 


Srr,—The letter of your correspondent ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ 
draws attention to a matter which must cause grave concern 
to those who are solicitous for the good name of English 
people abroad and who desire to promote in every possible 
way good feeling between nations. Unfortunately his experi- 
ence does not stand alone. 

I have recently returned from a six-weeks’ holiday in 
various places in Switzerland. The only instance of gross 
and inexcusable bad manners that came to my notice among 
all the many nationalities who foregather on ‘ neutral ”’ 
ground was that of a party of some twenty English people, 
mostly young. 

This party for two nights made their presence noticeable 
by the noise and vulgarity which they introduced into the 
peaceful atmosphere of an otherwise charming hotel in the 
high Alps. 

Their behaviour not unnaturally provoked scathing 
comments in my hearing from German and Swiss observers. 
It caused equal discomfort to ourselves, with an added feel- 
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ing of shame that fellow countrymen should show so little 
consideration for others. 

Good manners, like great thoughts, spring from the 
heart, and individuals will always transgress. 

But there must be something wrong with our education 
and our national sense of fitness if it is possible for such 
incidents as those recorded to happen so frequently. 

Ignorance of language is no excuse or palliation, even 
though Bacon has advised us with wisdom that ‘‘ He that 
travaileth into a Country before he hath some Entrance 
into the Language goeth to Schoole and not to Travaile.’’ 

We were ready enough, before the War (and some stil! 
are), to comment upon the behaviour of other nations and 
of Germans in particular. 

It is only fair to say that there has been a marked 
improvement in their general demeanour since the War. 
The noisiness and self-assertion which so frequently caused 
offence are much less apparent, and I have frequently met 
with courtesy and good-will from Germans in Switzerland. 

The importance of our ‘‘ behaviour ’”’ abroad is not in- 
dividual ; it is international and has reactions upon peace 
and good-will among the peoples of Europe. 

Relatively few foreigners come to England, and we are 
therefore judged mainly by the standards which we our- 
selves observe abroad. Social classifications are always 
odious, but I must observe that the offenders (in this case of 
both sexes) were neither members of the working-classes nor 
denizens of Mayfair. 

What is the remedy? It must, of course, be sought “ at 
home,”’ and until we teach our people that noise and enjoy- 
ment are not synonymous, and that consideration for the 
feelings of others are the essentials of travel and hotel life, 
we shall be stigmatized, and justly, as the worst-mannered 
peopie in Europe.—yYours, &c., 

wx 


STILL MORE LIGHT 


Sir,—Mr. Raymond Mortimer, the writer of your article 
‘‘ More Light!’’ can hardly object to one who seeks still 
more. He asserts ‘‘ Surgical tuberculosis is contagious, and 
it is difficult to understand why it has not been made certi- 
fiable."” Can Mr. Mortimer mention one authentic case in 
which a child with, say, hip-joint disease has communicated 
a similar type of disease to another member of his family, 
or a single case in which a sufferer from lupus has infected 
others? These diseases may be contagious, but assertion is 
hardly proof. 

As for ‘ certification’ (‘‘ notification’’ is presumably 
meant, as no diseases are ‘‘ certifiable’’), one can merely 
state that Mr. Mortimer is misinformed, as every doctor in 
England knows. A fine of £2 is laid down for every omission 
on the part of a doctor to notify a case of tuberculosis, 
and on most of the notification forms supplied to doctors a 
space is provided in which the word ‘“ bones, ‘‘ brain,’’ or 
‘‘ Jungs,’ &c., as the case may be, is to be inserted after 
the words ‘‘In cases of tuberculosis state localization of 
disease.”* 

Mr. Mortimer further seems to imagine that persons 
suffering from notifiable diseases, such as phthisis, diph- 
theria, or typhoid, can be compulsorily removed and detained 
at the pleasure of the Medical Officer of Health. This is a 
convenient popular fiction. A father may refuse to allow 
a child with scarlet fever to be removed to hospital, or may 
demand the custody of his child when in a fever hospital 
on any day he pleases. 

Your contributor further states, ‘‘ Many of us believe 
that it is the business of the State, on economic as well as 
humanitarian grounds, to prevent such disgusting and 
unnecessary wastage of life as is caused by surgical tuber- 
culosis. At present it does not do so.’’ Tuberculosis 
happens to be one of the very few notifiable diseases in 
which ‘* prevention and treatment’? may be undertaken by 
a local authority—at the public expense. In my own borough 
poor patients with surgical tubercle have for some years 
been sent away to Switzerland entirely at the cost of the 
Health Department. Grade A_ tuberculin-tested milk, 
although more expensive than ordinary milk, is the only 
milk supplied by the borough council in my area. The 
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Government, directly or through local authorities, subsidizes 
tuberculin-tested dairy herds, examines milk samples, and 
does much to prevent the spread of the disease. Much more 
might and will be done, but it is untrue and ungrateful to 
suggest that the State is doing nothing. 

In several other dogmatic statements your contributor 
is unhampered by too accurate or exteusive a knowledge of 
his subject, but the cause he pleads of the Treloar Homes 
at Alton and the establishment of other such places all over 
the land is one in which all who know Sir Henry Gauvain’s 
excellent work will heartily join.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. GILLISON. 

141, Jamaica Road, 

Bermondsey, S.E.16. 


{[Mr. Mortimer writes: ‘‘The points I wished to make were 
(1) that far the greater part of the milk sold in this country 
is liable to be tubercular, with the result that many children 
are infected with surgical tuberculosis ; (2) that there is not 
adequate provision for the treatment of such children ; and 
(3) that the disease is contagious, with the result that 
children suffering from it who remain at home are liable to 
give it to their fellows. I gather that it is only with the 
third of these propositions that Dr. Gillison disagrees. And 
I have Sir Henry Gauvain's authority for stating that when 
the lesions are open (as they frequently are) the disease is 
certainly contagious. I apologize for my error in stating 
that surgical tuberculosis is not notifiable. But I believe 
that often the law in this respect is a dead letter; many 
haspitals will not take, or at any rate will not keep for a 
sufficiently long time, children suffering from it, and institu- 
tions like that at Alton are very few. And as for the Grade 
A tuberculin-tested milk, even if it is perfectly safe (which 
is disputed—see the recent correspondence in the TIMEs), the 
price of it prevents it reaching most children, and the supply 
is limited. I never stated that the public authorities did 
nothing with regard to the disease. I still think they do 
not do enough. And I wish that the admirable example of 
Bermondsey, of which Dr. Gillison writes, could be more 
generally followed.’’} 


CAN THE HOME SECRETARY 
AFFORD BOOKS? 


S1r,—It was saddening to learn from the report of the 
speech of Sir William Joynson-Hicks on Saturday last at 
Hunsterton Castle that he ‘‘cannot afford’ to buy Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's ‘* book on Socialism.” 

It is fortunate that he was presented with a copy, since 
obviously His Majesty’s Home Secretary cannot afford to be 
ignorant of the contents of a work of this importance. 

But, sir, is it not deplorable that a man of his eminence 
should give public support to the ridiculous theory that books 
are never, save in the very last resort, to be acquired by 
purchase? Here is a striking example of the necessity for 
the work of the National Book Council, whose aims are 
‘‘ The Promotion of Book Reading and the Wider Distribu- 
tion of Books.” 

Would Sir William, I wonder, publicly declare his 
inability to afford even the enormous sum of fifteen shillings 
for a feast for the material sustenance of his household. But 
inental sustenance, of course, is another matter !—Yours, &c., 

MAURICE MARSTON, 
Secretary, National Book Council. 
3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE 

Sir,—A few distinguished writers have hazarded a 
defence of publication of ‘* The Well of Loneliness.’’ Still we 
all live under restrictions—the laws of liberty. 

A notorious trial of the latter part of the last century 
dealt with like circumstances of the male sex. Sir Frank 
Lockwood, I believe, was counsel for prosecution—Sir Frank 
Lockwoed, a good Englishman of sound heart and head and 
withal a pious man. Part of the defence was Art for Art's 
Sake. If I recall correctly, Sir Frank said with scorn: ‘* Art 
for Art’s sake? Decent Englishmen and Englishwomen know 
how to estimate it at its proper value.” 
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I have speculated sometimes where the ‘‘ moderns *’ were 
going to end. Much of the psycho-analysis, to-day, might 
be termed an obsession—a mental hysteria. It is a real 
holiday from them to return to Ouida, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
and Miss Braddon. They at least could tell a tale.— 


RICHARD GILLBARD, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
36, Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


THE PACT OF PARIS 
S1r,—Generosity of words and niggardliness of deeds are 
the characteristics of present-day international understand- 
ings—except those not openly arrived at. The prevailing 
inability to see through this game of futilities is due to the 
fact that high-mindedness has unwittingly taken the form 
of sentimentalism, replacing idealism. 


Idealism recognizes 
facts ; 


sentimentalism blithely ignores them. 
The Paris Pact is a typical example. It is like signing 
a pledge to abstain from strong drink, while unwilling to 
part with the well-stocked cellar. 
Marked for nullification from the 


birth !—Yours faith- 
fully, 


GABRIEL WELLS. 
Carlton Mansion, 14, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


September 19th, 1928. 


THE STATE OF THE LAW—II* 
By SIR MAURICE AMOS. 


T is hard for the modern man to picture to himself 

what the world must have seemed like to his ancestors 

before the reign of Natural Science. The familiar and the 
habitual flowed by before their eyes as poor in variety, 
as thin in texture, and as little noticed as the jejune 
vocabulary by which it was expressed: while abnormal 
events were ascribed either to special judgments or to 
the black art. In a trial for murder not many years ago 
at Zanzibar a witness for the Crown, replying to a question 
from the bench, said that he had only once heard of a 
case—and that was doubtful—of a 


human being dying 
from a natural cause. 


From this atmosphere of mental 
servitude, darkening the world with fear of the uncanny, 
it was impossible for men to be freed until they were per- 
suaded to turn their curiosity upon the common things of 
everyday life—falling apples, burning coal, floating cork. 
It was the generations who first felt surprise at the obvious 
that gave birth to philosophy, and made the first steps on 
the road to freedom, 

These things are a parable. We live to-day in Eng- 
land in a mental atmosphere, as regards the law, which is 
not unlike that of the Dark Ages respecting the material 
world. We are conscious only of striking departures from 
the accustomed order—controversial changes in the legal 
position of Trades Unions, disputed alterations in 
the divorce, of intestate succession, or of 
landlord and tenant. It sometimes happens, indeed, that 
quite considerable changes—such as the recent abolition of 
primogeniture—pass almost unnoticed. The whole system 
of the normal we take for granted, as our ancestors took 
birth and death, the tides, the weather, the divine right 
of kings, or slavery. Before such facts as that the pur- 
chase of a house involves an expensive investigation of 
title, or that the Crown does not pay costs, we are as 
inert as were the people of the twelfth century before the 
facts that gangrene caused death, or that men of fifty 
rarely had teeth that could bite or eyes that could see: it 
is the will of heaven. 


law of 


The great advances have not in 
general required genius; they have sprung from rebellion 
against the obvious: highly original powers of mind were 
no doubt required for the invention of the wheel, the 
decimal system, or chloroform; but antisepsis—be it said 





* The first article of this Series appeared in our last issue. 
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with due reverence for the memory of a great surgeon— 
needed for its discovery little more than a valiant refusal 
to capitulate before familiar laws. The Great Rebellion 
against Nature, which has been the distinctive work of 
the last three centuries in Europe, has consisted largely in 
a refusal to be lulled any longer by the hypnotism of 
habit. Nature, we have learned, is a tyrant, whose 
exaggerated prerogatives can and must be curbed; but to 
do so, we have found that it is not enough to rebel at 
rare intervals against enormous oppressions; it is necessary 
to steal the secrets of the Chancery, and to learn the lan- 
guage of the common writs. This intellectual revolt has 
been carried victoriously into almost every field, except 
that of the plain law of everyday affairs. An illustration 
of the awe felt by Englishmen for the mysteries of the law. 
even when they were in a revolutionary temper, and even 
when its precepts offended their vulgar sense of justice, is 
recounted in the late Mr. Inderwick’s history of the Inter- 
regnum. The old rule that people on their trial] for a 
capital offence might not be defended by counsel, except for 
the purpose of arguing specific points of law suggested from 
the dock by the prisoner himself, was felt, in Cromwell’s 
time, to be no less sacrosanct than it was shocking. But 
the remedy adopted was not to change the law, but to 
turn it, by furnishing prisoners (as it seems, officially) with 
detailed written instructions advising them what objections 
to raise, and when. We may confidently suppose that as 
soon as order was restored, in 1660, such concessions to 
sentimentalism ceased to be practised. 

It was suggested, in a former article, that the taboo 
with which our law has been invested is due to the pro- 
foundly national character which lawyers, at any rate. 
have ascribed to it. There is doubtless much truth in 
this view. Not only is our law insular, and little influ- 
enced by the main traditions of European culture, but it 
has been regarded, at critical times, as being the very 
Ark of the Covenant, and it has served as a notable symbol 
in our historic contests for constitutional liberty. It was 
in the name of the Common Law that prerogative taxation 
and the Court of Star Chamber were overthrown; and it 
was on their legal members that the Parliaments of the 
Stuarts relied for powder and shot, for counsel and argu- 
ment. But, though national, our law has never been 
popular, in the sense that it has been understood, even by 
the educated classes—if we allow an exception for certain 
major constitutional principles; nor has it been popular in 
the sense that it has sprung from, or has been commonly 
moulded by, unprofessional views of equity. It was always 
abstruse—far more so than that of any other country whose 
civilization is known to us; it has never lost the marks of 
its origin, as the Jaw of our conquerors. Legal proceed- 
ings, until quite late in our history, were conducted in a 
curious dialect, half-French and half-English, which none 
but lawyers professed to understand; and it was not until 
1730 that an Act was passed, in spite of the protests of 
the then Lord Chief Justice, providing that criminal indict- 
ments should be written no longer in Latin but in English. 

The language of the law is still, to a degree which is 
peculiar to the English-speaking world, priestly speech, in- 
comprehensible to the profane. The religious awe which 
these traditions excited and implied has no doubt largely 
abated; the temples can no longer rely upon the willing 
offerings of the worshippers; but they maintain their power, 
and much of their prestige, by means of the immense en- 
dowments furnished by the formidable accumulations of our 
positive law. For what happened was this. By the time 
the law had learned English—or at any rate, a form of 
English—when Blackstone had come and gone, and when. 
in the age of the Reform Bill, the Goddess of Reason no 
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longer inspired terror, but seemed half-inclined to take out 
letters of naturalization, the law was already almost beyond 
the reach of invasion. If it was possible, in the reign of 
James I. for one man to have had a competent knowledge 
of the whole of the law, this had long ceased to be possible 
in the reign of William IV. Statute had been added to 
Statute in endless flux, principle had been piled on prin- 
ciple, exception on exception, the great provinces of equity 
and commercial law had been loosely added to the empire 
—and from the whole vast territory order and system were 
absent. The spirit of rational reform, so much alive in 
the twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century, was 
met on the threshold of the law by the warning that the 
reformer who would aim his shafts aright must first spend 
half a lifetime in active professional practice, and even 
then would be competent to pass judgment on a restricted 
region only of the whole field. And it appears that there 
is a certain psychological incompatibility between profound 
knowledge of abstruse things, arduously acquired, and a 
critical attitude on the subject of their practical merits. 
We should be surprised if a man were to emerge from 
twenty years’ absorption in the study of the Chinese classics 
with the announcement thatthe language in which they are 
written is a national misfortune, and that the Chinese would 
be well advised to adopt English, French, or Esperanto. 
Our surprise would be increased if it turned out that the 
disillusioned scholar knew no other language than that in 
which he had specialized. The late Professor Maitland, 
whose profound knowledge of our Real Property Law did 
not prevent his pronouncing that it was beyond reform, 
and ought to be repealed, was an exceptional man. 
Nevertheless, much has been accomplished in the hun- 
dred years which have elapsed since the Reform Bill. To 
take only one example, our civil procedure has been so 
transformed that from the least rational it has become the 
most rational in the world. The reforming energy which 
has been shown in the last three generations has not, it is 
true, been adequate to its task; it has been spasmodic; 
it has had no programme; it has fainted by the way; it 
has never been fortified by organization, or by incorpora- 
tion in any institution; its spurts have been dependent on 
happy combinations of circumstance in the zeal and tem- 
perament of influential men. But, for all this, its achieve- 
ments have been considerable. If this were not so, one 
might well think the position was hopeless, and that the 
task of rationalizing the law of England was no longer 
within the range of our finite powers. This, it is true, 
would be a strange thing; it would be remarkable, in- 
deed, if what we have made we could not mend. We do 
not believe this to be the case; we believe that it would 
be enough for the right people to be convinced that there 
is a job which needs doing, and for them to go about it in 
the right way, for a national reproach and source of weak- 
ness to be removed in the space of a generation. But first 
the case for large-scale reform must be proved, Some, 
perhaps many, readers of THe Nation will, from their own 
knowledge, be willing to agree with the general views here 
put forward. Others will not unnaturally ask for ‘* further 
and better particulars.’? It would not be difficult to meet 
this requisition, though the product might prove somewhat 
dry and technical reading—for our law takes no little 
explaining, and it is not usually easy to state it both 
tersely and with impeccable accuracy. But it is to be 
remembered that our thesis is twofold, and does not rest 
only upon the suggestion that our Jaw contains more than 
its fair proportion of those defects from which no product 
of the human mind can be free; we are urging the more 
general proposition that ‘‘ things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind,” and that even if it could be shown that 
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the existing law contains few or no provisions which an 
enlightened legislator would wish to amend, it would still 
remain the fact that this happy result must be regarded 
as accidental; and that we could take no credit for it, for 
we are not masters in our own house. 


THE REAL “BORIS” 


HE strange case of Moussorgsky’s ‘* Boris 

Godounov ”’ is probably without parallel in the 

history of art. No opera or music-drama of the 
nineteenth century, apart from Wagner’s work, stands 
higher to-day in the estimation of those best qualified to 
speak with authority—there are even many people who are 
prepared to omit the qualifying exception—but the fact 
remains that the work has never yet been performed out- 
side Russia in the form in which it was written, and in 
which Moussorgsky intended it to be performed. Our 
opinion of it, and the great reputation and popularity it 
enjoys, have been almost wholly based upon the revised 
and quite unauthorized version made by Rimsky-Korsakov 
after the composer’s death. Until quite recently, indeed, 
only a very few musicians were aware of the enormous 
extent to which Rimsky-Korsakov’s version differed from 
the original, since the vocal score with piano accompani- 
ment published by Moussorgsky in 1875—the only authentic 
one, in fact—had long been out of print and virtually 
unprocurable. 

In other words, a work almost universally admitted to 
be one of the masterpieces of modern times, and one of 
the finest in the whole operatic repertory, has hitherto been 
known to us only in a version which in countless important 
particulers bears no relation to the composer’s intentions. 
For it is not as if Rimsky-Korsakov had confined his self- 
imposed editorial labours to the alteration of a few details 
here and there; he actually took it upon himself to re- 
write the work from beginning to end. He freely cuts 
passages of lengths varying from one to twenty bars, trans- 
poses whole numbers into different keys, continually alters 
modulations, harmonies, melodic progressions, and even 
goes so far as to change the order of the scenes, thereby 
completely altering the conception of the whole. 

Such was the position up to a few years ago, when a 
widespread agitation, initiated by a few influential French 
musicians who were acquainted with the original, resulted 
in the reissue of the 1875 edition of the vocal score, thus 
enabling the student to form some idea for the first time 
of the work as it was written by Moussorgsky. The result 
has been to show clearly the utter baselessness of the 
hitherto accepted theory that the primitive version was 
so crude and imperfect as to be unperformable. It is now 
generally recognized that many of the most characteristic 
features of Moussorgsky’s art were due, not to his ignorance 
and incompetence in technical matters, as had generally 
been supposed, but to the daring and individuality of his 
conceptions and to the highly personal nature of his idiom 
and style. It is true that a few musicians of the older 
generation still stoutly maintain that the revised version 
is an improvement on the original, but they constitute a 
small and insignificant minority to-day. 

There remained one great obstacle, however, to our 
complete knowledge and appreciation of Moussorgsky’s 
masterpiece in its authentic form, since it was obviously 
impossible to arrive at an exact or even approximate idea 
of the orchestration from a mere piano arrangement, or to 
perform the work without a full score; and there was every 
reason to believe that it was precisely in matters of orches- 
tration that the most drastic alterations of all had been 
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made by Rimsky-Korsakov—that the work, indeed, had 
been entirely re-scored from first bar to last. Fortunately, 
this serious deficiency is about to be remedied. The Oxford 
University Press, who have recently produced a new vocal 
and piano score of the work based upon the autograph 
manuscripts, and containing a scene not included in the 
1875 edition even, together with many variants of passages 
in other scenes, have secured the world rights (outside 
Russia) for the publication of the full orchestral score, 
which will shortly be issued. Through the kindness and 
courtesy of the head of the musical department of the 
Press, Mr. Hubert J. Foss, 1 have been able to inspect the 
full score before publication, and consequently to form a 
rough general idea of the differences between it and the 
version of Rimsky-Korsakov. 

The first thing that strikes one on looking at 
Moussorgsky’s score is the extreme bareness and stark 
simplicity of the texture, and the entire absence of 
every form of meaningless remplissage for the sake of 
sonority. The second is the dark and austere nature of the 
tone-colour employed throughout, almost without relief, 
the effect of which in performance must inevitably be to 
engender an all-pervading atmosp! ere of hopelessness and 
gloom. That this, however, was part of the composer’s 
intention can hardly be doubted, although it is easy to see 
how it was misunderstood fifty years ago, and especially 
by a composer with the primitive mentality of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, whose sole idea of effective orchestration was to 
be as brilliant and highly coloured as possible all the time. 
It is obvious, for example, that the rather dull and empty- 
sounding scoring of the coronation scene in the original 
is deliberate and satirical in intention, emphasizing the 
emptiness and the hollow mockery of the ceremony. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, on the other hand, as one would natur- 
ally expect, makes the scene as brilliant and triumphant as 
he can, thus entirely destroying the subtlety and originality 
of Moussorgsky’s conception. 

Another noteworthy and characteristic feature of 
Moussorgsky’s orchestration consists in the remarkably un- 
conventional treatment of certain instruments, particularly 
the double basses, which he frequently writes for as a 
separate entity and not merely as a reduplication and rein- 
forcement of the ’cellos in the octave below. It is 
impossible to ascribe this to ignorance or amateurishness 
on the part of Moussorgsky, for even the veriest neophyte 
is aware of the fact that disastrous consequences are com- 
monly supposed to result from the independent treatment 
of the basses. He quite obviously does it deliberately for 
the sake of a special effect. Needless to say, all such 
so-called ** crudities ”’ are carefully smoothed away by 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

These are only two typical examples chosen at random 
of the innumerable crucial differences between the two 
versions, but they are surely enough to show what a 
grotesque travesty that of Rimsky-Korsakov is of the 
original. Unfortunately, the definite adoption of the 
authentic version of Moussorgsky’s masterpiece is unlikely 
to come about so long as Chaliapin is with us, for that 
great artist has already publicly proclaimed his preference 
for the other, probably not so much for purely musical 
reasons as because he is not unnaturally averse to re- 
studying the part he has sung for so long and has so com- 
pletely made his own. With his departure from the scene, 
however, there will no longer be any excuse for continuing 
to tolerate the performance of this great work in a form 
which, if its unfortunate composer were to hear it, would 
surely cause him to turn in his grave with fury, disgust, and 
bitter resentment. 

Ceci, Gray. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE Embassy, a new and agreeably spacious theatre, 
| close to Swiss Cottage Station, has opened with a 
play called ‘*‘ The Yellow Streak,’ by a new drama- 
tist, Mabel Ellams Hope. In some ways it is the most 
interesting play at present running in London. One is 
so used to characters behaving and talking in an utterly 
unnatural way upon the stage, that there is a tendency 
to wish the process carried further, and to call for 
marionettes or some such extension of artifice. ‘* The 
Yellow Streak ”’ will not please those who require from a 
play something of the formal movement of a ballet. It is 
a reversion to the “ slice of life ’? method, but it is carried 
out with almost unprecedented thoroughness. There is 
little conflict or tension in the play: it grips only rather 
slowly and never very hard. I doubt if the dramatist has 
realized quite what an origina] and difficult methcd she is 
using. Badly produced, the play would be intolerable. 
It still requires cutting, but it is treated so sensitively by 
the cast that one forgets its faults. Mr. Warmington, Mr. 
Cecil Parkes, Miss Martitia Hunt, and Miss Kitty de Legh 
were all excellent, and so were the actors of the minor 
parts. As for Miss Jeanne de Casalis, I have not seen this 
year a better performance than hers. It is grotesque that 
she recently has only been seen in vamp parts, which she 
is ill suited to. Indeed the only moment in this play 
when she was a little unconvincing, was when she was 
making love. She is a great comedian, and I wish I 
could see her, for instance, in ‘* L’Ecole des Cocottes.”’ 


* * * 


‘* Payment,”’ at the Arts Theatre, was a very poor 
affair. The author, Mr. Openshaw, concentrated his 
efforts in the last act, which might, slightly altered, make 
an effective Grand Guignol sketch. English actors are 
usually ill-suited to this Boulevard type of play. They are 
not trained in the school of Bernstein and Bataille to tear 
unreal passions to incredible shreds. Mr. Keneth Kent 
gave a good performance; Miss Eva Moore looked kind and 
wise, Miss Barbara Hoffe, beautiful. If the first two acts 
had been as theatrical as the third, the play would, no 
doubt, be a commercial success. In no case could it have 
any artistic merit. And the best ‘‘ effect ’? was used by 
Sir Charles Wyndham in ‘* David Garrick ”’ to thrill our 
grandparents. 

* * * 

To celebrate the second centenary of the birth of 
Francesco Bartolozzi which falls this year, a smal] but well- 
selected exhibition of his engravings has been arranged ¢to 
be open from September 12th till November 30th) in the 
Department of Engraving, Illustration, and Design (Room 
71) at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The majority of the 
exhibits are engravings by Bartolozzi after Old Masters and 
after certain of his contemporaries. Among the former are 
engravings after Guido Reni, Holbein, Annibale Carracci, 
several after Guercino, and an engraving of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s portrait of himself. Of his contemporaries Barto- 
lozzi spent much time in reproducing the rather indifferent 
designs of Cipriani; there are many of these to be seen 
here, but much more lively are his engravings after Angelica 
Kauffman, one of which especially, ‘‘ Venus attired by the 
Graces,’”? has great charm. There are also exhibited 
his engravings of the work of Cosway, Bunbury, and Rey- 
nolds (including his portraits of Angelica Kauffman and of 
Bartolozzi himself), and a stipple of Lawrence’s portrait 
of William Cowper. In several cases the figures were en- 
graved by Bartolozzi, the landscape background by another 
engraver. There are a few specimens of original work by 
Bartolozzi, engraved sometimes by himself, sometimes by 
other hands; he had an agreeable talent for graceful line 
and smooth, flowing design. 


* * + 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, September 22nd.— 

Myra Hess, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 

London String Quartet, Concert, Aolian Hall, 8.15. 

** Faust,’’ at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith (Carl 

Rosa Company). 
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Sunday, September 28rd.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘* Education in the Humani- 
ties,’’ South Place, 11. 
Repertory Players in ‘* The First Performance,” by 
Mr. Svend Rindom, at the Strand. 
Dr. Walter Walsh on ** Leo Tolstoy,’’ Lindsey Hall, 11. 
Monday, September 24th.— 
** Napoleon’s Josephine,’? by Mr. Conal O’Riordan, at 
the Fortune Theatre. 
Tuesday, September 25th.— 
Mr. Paul Robeson, in Negro Folk Songs and 
** Spirituals,’? Drury Lane (matinée). 
Mr. R. F. Cholmeley v. Miss L. M. Faithfull on 
** Should Boys and Girls have the Same Education? ” 
the Wireless, 7. 
Thursday, September 27th.— 
Sir Oliver Lodge, on ‘* The Moon,’’ Morley College for 
Working Men and Women, 61, Westminster Bridge 
Road, 8. 
Omicron. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

THE ATHEN-EUM, SEPTEMBER 24TH, 1828. 
LORD ByRON’S MONUMENT 

Is Lord Byron to have a Monument in Westminster Abbey? 
If his friends ask it for him, not as a man of birth, who is 
entitled to a place among his equals, but as a poet, shall the 
claim be allowed? These questions are said to have been 
answered in the negative by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster. We regret this decision. . The question, if we 
are not mistaken, to be discussed is this—Did Lord Byron 
exert such an influence upon society as gives him a right 
to have a place among the poets of Westminster Abbey? 
Now, we shall endeavour to show, by the examination of his 
writings—the only standard, as everyone will admit, to which 
any appeal can be made—that though he fell miserably short 
of the perfect stature of a man, and therefore of a poet, that, 
nevertheless, in so far as he was a poet, or, in other words, 
so far as he possessed influence, the good which his writings 
produced very much overbalanced his mischievousness. 








London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


COURT. ‘Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. YELLOW SANDS. 

BRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. SHOW BOAT. 

FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. NAPOLEON’S JOSEPHINE. 
GARRICK. ist Mat., Sat., Sept. 29th, 2.15. THE CONSTANT NYMPH. 


LONBON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. THIS YEAR OF CRACE. 
NEW SCALA. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. ITALIAN MARIONETTES. 
ROYALTY. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. BIRD IN HAND. 





_____ THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.30. 
** PLUNDER.”’ A New Farce by Ben Travers. 
MARY BROUGH, WINIFRED SHOTTER, and RALPH LYNN. 











COURT. (Sloane 5137). EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
@ weeks only.) MATINEES, THURS. and SAT., at 2.15. 


“YELLOW SANDS.” 
By Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts. 





DRURY LANE, (Temple Bar 7171). 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


‘*SHOW BOAT.’”? A New Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. (Ger. 0313.) 
¥Y ATHESON LANG 


EVGS., 8.30. WED., SAT., 2.30. 
ISOBEL ELSOM 
and Robert Farquharson in 


“SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS.” 


FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7373.) ‘“NAPOLEON’S JOSEPHINE.” 
MON. NEXT, at 8 (subs. 8.15). -_ THURS. & SAT., 2.30 


EDITH EVANS. THENE SEYLER. 
LESLIE BANKS, LEON. *aU ARTERMAINE. 








GARRICK. (Gerrard 9513.) “THU RS., SEPT. 27th, and subs., at 8 sharp. 


Revival of ‘‘ THE CONSTANT NYMPH.” 
Prodtced by BASIL DEAN. First Mat.: Sat., Sept. 29th, 2.15. 





HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 6.10. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
““THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 
JACK BUCHANAN. KATE CUTLER. 





Gerrard 0650 














KINGSWAY. (Holb. 4052.) Nightly, 8.15. Last Mat., Sat., 2.30. 


AST 2 RIGHTS. JEAN CADELL in ‘‘ MARIGOLD.” LAST 2 NIGHTs. 


Ist Performance, Wednesday, October 3rd, at 8 p.m. 
“ THUNDER ON THE LEFT.” 





LYRIC THEATRE. Hammersmith. EVENINGS, at 8.20 
“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
Produced by NIGEE PLAYFAIR 
MAT IN RB, WED., THURS., & SAT., at 2.30. 
NEW SCALA ITALIAN MARIONETTE SEASON. 
LAST WEEK. LAST WEEK. 
Evenings, 8.15. Mats., Wednesday, Thursday & Saturday, 2.30. 
All seats beokable. (Mus. 6010.) 


Riverside 3012. 





Popular Prices. 


_ THEATRES. 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.8. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
‘*BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 
ST. MARTIN’S. (Gerr. 1243 & 3416.) HUGH WAKEFIELD. 
““KNIGHT ERRANT.” By Eric Forbes Boyd. 
Evenings, at &.40. Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.0. 
SAVOY. = Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.38. 


““YOUNG WOODLEY.” 
KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 








FRANK LAWTON. 
SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) SMOKING. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30 
‘*THE SQUEAKER.”’ 

A Scotland Yard Drama, by EDGAR WALLACE. 

THE OLD VIC. Reopened. Hop 3424. NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, WED. & FRI., at 7.30. MATS., THURS. at 2; SAT. 2.30. 

‘‘ LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST.” 

THURS. & SAT., 7.45, ‘‘ MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 
WYNDHAM'S. (Reg. 3028.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY'S ‘* LOYALTIES.” 

LEON M. LION, ERIC MATURIN, LAWRENCE HANRAY, MOLLY KERR. 











MATINEES, WESEIESeT & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


~ CONCERTS. 


Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 





QUEEN’S HALL. 
BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
PROMENADE B.B.C. CONCERTS. 
NIGHTLY, at 8. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
2s. to Ts. 6d., at Agents, ond Chappell's Queen's Hall. 


: CINEMAS. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.W.) 
September 24th, 25th & 26th. “ WHEN FLEET MEETS FLEET” (The Battle 
of Jutland) with Henry Stuart, Bernard Goetzke and Nils’ Asther; 
POLA NEGRI in “ THE SECRET HOUR.” Stage: THE ACT SUPERB; 
Ackerman and Wynne. 

September 27th, 28th & 29th. LIANE HAID in “THE WHITE SLAVE”; 
RIN-TIN-TIN in “A DOG OF THE REGIMENT.” Stage: THE ACT 
SUPERB; FRED BREZIN, Entertainer. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
TRUTH AND FICTION 


HE Press must, I think, be a little hard up for good 
» eo when a book like ‘* This Side Idolatry,”’ a novel 

by Ephesian (C. E. Bechhofer Roberts) (Mills & 
Boon, 7s. 6d.)—I quote the title page—can cause some- 
thing of a sensation and occupy Mr. Garvin for the whole 
of his three columns in the Opserver. ‘* This Side 
Idolatry ”’ is, as most people now know, not a novel at 
all. It is a biography of Dickens up to the time when he 
separated from his wife, twelve years before he died at the 
age of fifty-eight. There is no sense in labelling the book 
a novel. In it Charles Dickens is called Charles Dickens, 
Maria Beadnell Maria Beadnell, and Georgina Hogarth 
Georgina Hogarth. If you compare it with a straight- 
forward biography actually published in the same week, 
** Charles Dickens,’? by Ralph Straus (Gollancz, 16s.), 
you will find that the facts of Dickens’s life are followed as 
closely by Ephesian as by Mr. Straus. If the one is a 
biography and the other is a novel, then the only difference 
between truth and fiction has been reduced by the publish- 
ing trade to the difference between 16s. and 7s. 6d.—and 
I must honestly say that I do not think the difference is 
worth the additional 8s. 6d. It is true that Ephesian tells 
the story of Dickens’s life mainly in dialogue, that he in- 
vents conversations which he puts into the mouths of the 
novelist, his family, his But he is 
only doing habitually what the modern biographer does 
occasionally or even frequently—he has found the reductio 
ad absurdum et ad nauseam of the modern method. 


friends, and his enemies. 


* * * 


The animadversions on Mr. Bechhofer Roberts are a 
little exaggerated and hysterical. He has written a vulgar, 
stupid, and boring book, but to talk of his desecrating a 
great memory is rather nonsense. The book is vulgar be- 
cause all the standards in it are low; it is stupid because 
Mr. Roberts has only seen the most obvious things in 
Dickens’s life and character; it is boring because of the 
appalling sameness in the speeches which he makes his 
characters spout. If the memory of Dickens cannot stand 
up against Mr. Roberts, it must be in an anemic condition. 
As a matter of fact, there is probably nothing in the book 
which is not true—as indeed Mr. Roberts claims and as 
can be seen from comparing it with the rather dull and 
pedestrian, but respectable biography by Mr. Straus. 
Dickens was a vain, vulgar, irritable, selfish, exacting, in- 
sensitive man. 
intolerable. 


His high spirits must often have been 
He behaved in money matters, particularly 
towards publishers, in a way which would have been dis- 
tasteful to a He was probably 
more in love with his sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, than 
he was with his wife, and when Mary died, another sister- 


more scrupulous person. 


in-law, Georgina, took the first place in his affections. It 
is a matter of history that his wife, after bearing him ten 
children and twenty-three years of marriage, found life 
with him no longer tolerable and insisted upon a separation. 
[t must even be admitted that he flirted in his usual flam- 
boyant way with many young ladies. To vamp up a life 
of Dickens out of this material and cal] it a novel is legiti- 
mate bookmaking, acccrding to modern standards, but to 
treat the result as an explanation of the life and character 
of Dickens, or on the other hand as a libel on his memory, 
is really absurd. 


Mr. Straus is not much more successful than Mr. 
Roberts. He gives the facts of Dickens’s life in the regu- 
lation manner; he puts together the husk of a character 
recognizable as that of the great novelist; and he pads it 
out with a good many reconstructed scenes beginning with 
the words : ‘* I can imagine. . . .”? Unfortunately, as the 
result shows, that is precisely what Mr. Straus, like Mr. 
Roberts, cannot do. It is not a lack of truth, but a lack 
of imagination, which makes both of them give us nothing 
but the shell or dry husk of Dickens’s life and character. 
That this should be so is one more proof of how extra- 
ordinarily difficult it is to write a good biography. Dickens 
is magnificent material for a new biography. Forster’s 
** Life’? was a good specimen of the official biography 
written by the intimate friend immediately after the death 
of a genius, but there has been nothing of any note since 
Forster, and it is time that someone should resift the facts 
and try to reconstruct for us the real Dickens. But the real 
Dickens wil] never be reconstructed by means of a bio- 
graphical formula, whether it be the nineteenth-century 
formula of highmindedness and respectability used by 
Forster or the modern or ultra-modern formule of Mr. 
Straus and Mr. Roberts. For Dickens must have been 
psychologically of an amazing complexity. He was, as I 
have said, probably all the extremely unpleasant things 
which Mr. Roberts has so laboriously shown to us. But he 
was also at one and the same time, in nearly every case, 
their exact opposite. Even if what we know of his life 
did not prove this, his books alone would prove it. 


x * * 


There are few writers who have mixed such execrable 
stuff with the product of such great genius as did Dickens. 
So when Mr. Roberts depicts him as mean and insensitive, 
there is no reason to raise a hullabaloo about a great man’s 
memory; Dickens was mean and insensitive, but that is 
only half the truth; he was also violently generous and 
acutely sensitive. And the adverbs are important; they 
point to one of his characteristics which, more than any 
other, made him what he was—his demonic energy. Most 
people’s vital spark burns with the steady dimness of an 
old-fashioned bicycle lamp; Dickens’s vital spark, as long 
as it lasted, was a huge volcano in perpetual and violent 
eruption. An active voleano inside a boy employed im 
sticking labels on a blacking pot is not a common pheno- 
menon and is likely to have surprising, and sometimes 
unpleasant, results. In the case of the boy who was em- 
ployed by the proprietor of ‘‘ Warren’s Original Black- 
ing,” it made him a very trying person to live with, 
especially if you happened to be his wife. It made him, 
when boiling over on one side, completely indifferent to 
everything happening on the other. It made him weep for 
the sufferings of the fallen and send a poor girl to jail for 
using foul language; quarrel with his friends; wear gaudy 
waistcoats; talk at the top of his voice, behave rowdily at 
Broadstairs, and flirt with young ladies. It made him an 
old man before he was fifty, and killed him at fifty-eight. 
It made him write ** The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ and 
create Little Nell. But it also made him write “* The 
Pickwick Papers ”’ before he was twenty-five, and create 
that astonishing world in which we meet Mr. Micawhber and 
Mr. Pecksniff. 

LronaRD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW NOVELS 


in the Beginning. By NORMAN DOUGLAS. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 


$t. Christopher’s Day. By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Mayer, and Other Folk. By GEORGE BICKERSTAFF. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.) 

We Sing Diana. By WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 


A Dead Woman’s Wish. By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by COUNT 
Cc. S. DE Sorssons. (Stanley Paul. 2s. 6d. 
The Triumph of Youth. By JACOB WASSERMANN. 

Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Amberthwaite. By Louis MARLOW. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Decline and Fall, By EVELYN WAUGH. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

HiGcuHprows, like Christians and Cubists, have cleverly taken 
for their own the derisive name given them by their enemies. 
So I shall begin my praises of Mr. Norman Douglas by 
saying that he is essentially a highbrow. He has little 
respect for the intelligence of most of his fellow men, and 
he makes no concessions to their tastes. Unluckily his 
publishers do. For I notice that they have bowdlerized his 
new novel. It was originally published in Florence last 
year, and the new English edition omits five or six phrases 
which might offend elderly ears. We are always being for- 
bidden to read books or see plays on the ground that they 
might wound the susceptibilities of the young, but I have 
yet to meet anyone at all young who sympathizes with these 
restrictions. I quite see that the feelings of the old deserve 
to be protected, but could not books be labelled, ‘‘ Not for 
those over sixty ’’? The omissions in this case are not very 
important, but no one who enjoyed the rest of the book could 
conceivably be shocked by these passages, nor, I think, could 
the police have interfered. And I think it is scandalous that 
an author of Mr. Norman Douglas’s standing—he is, in my 
opinion, one of our four best novelists—should be submitted 
to such an indignity. 

‘‘In the Beginning ” is a difficult book to review. You 
cannot extract a short passage, and say ‘*‘ How witty,” or 
** How beautiful.’” The wit is not in detachable epigrams: 
often it is in the relation of some simple phrase, ** They rose 
to the occasion,’’ ‘‘ Trust Linus for that,’ or ‘‘ Q, Linus, I 
like your way best,’’ to the preceding paragraph. The beauty 
is in the whole world of the author’s imagination and in the 
whole texture of his writing. (I do wish he would not use 
‘like’? as a conjunction. Southey and William Morris did, 
but is that an excuse?) 

Mr. Norman Douglas’s first novel, ** South Wind,” is one 
of the cleverest novels of conversation ever written. He has 
not attempted to wriie another in this sort. Unfortunately 
other people have. His second novel, ‘‘ They Went,”’ is, I 
think, his best book. It can be reread every year with in- 
creasing pleasure. ‘‘In the Beginning” is similar in 
character, and may be equally good. 1 am not sure. But 
it is certainly the best new novel I have read this year. 
Mr. Douglas takes us to countries which are geographically 
obscure. It is as if the Greeks and Chinese had inhabited 
neighbouring stretches of a more verdurous North Africa ; 
and had been converted to a sort of Christianity without an 
intervening Rome. Then he has also invented a mythology 
complete with a lazy Father of the Gods, quarrelling and 
lecherous deities, demigods, and satyrs—these the reposi- 
tories of wisdom. And the action moves, like that of the 
Iliad, between heaven and earth. Mr. Douglas is steeped, if 
ever a man was, in Ancient literature: he seems to think in 
Greek. And he regards the idols of modern Europe, money 
and chastity, as a Greek might, with puzzled contempt :— 


(Allen & 


‘They are neglecting their tasks (he makes his saty! 
say), and letting city and country go to ruin, and hacking 
each other in pieces, because they cannot come to an under- 
standing about good and evil. The simpletons, to draw 
lines where no line can be drawn, to go delving into them- 
selves, instead of into the world around them. What have 
they done? They have invented two words. What do they 
think to have done? They think to have discovered two 
things. If they had the wit to see through their witless 
gods they would know better than to tear the spirit away 
from that body which should be its guide and friend ; they 
would soon realize that nothing is good for the one save 
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what also benefits the other, and that nothing can be a 
bane to the one unless it harms the other at the same 
time. Is there anything easier to understand? ... I fear it 
was all a generous kind of mistake—my belief in their 
poor little intelligence. They are hopeless. Oh, Azdhubal, 
I am tired of them.” 


Mr. Douglas is himself such a satyr. The gods in his mytho- 
logy are no better than the rest of the kind. They kill us 
for their sport. But they do not require us to sacrifice our 
pleasures to them. A temple suffices. In this novel you find 
sagacity, irony, and wit, and the limpid beauty of the early 
poets of the Archipelago. Peacock is one of my favourite 
English authors. Norman Douglas, curiously like him, is 
equally delightful. 

Mr. Martin Armstrong has written a novel designed like 
a Palladian facade, severely symmetrical, engaged columns 
alternating with deepset windows. The book begins with 
the hero waking in a twin bed on the morning of his birth- 
day, and reliving his childhood. Throughout the day his 
actions, his wife’s actions, and his memories, follow each 
other with the regularity of a revolving triangle, and the 
book ends with the day, having given the whole history of 
the hero’s life, and the critical act which will separate his 
future from his past. Mr. Armstrong, in fact, has wanted 
to create a work of art. For a desire so unusual in novelists 
he certainly deserves the highest praise. I wish I could 
think that he had accomplished it. His style is chaste, his 
psychology probable, his descriptions accurate. If there 
were a Newdigate prize for novels, surely ‘*‘ St. Christopher's 
Day *’ would deserve it. But prize poems are apt not to 
be poetry. And if there were a word that had the same 
relation to ‘‘ fiction ’’ as ‘* poetry ’’ has to ‘‘ verse,’’ I should 
not be able to apply it to Mr. Armstrong’s book. The facade 
is only a facade, life has got left out. That, at least, is my 
impression, though the architecture of the book prejudiced 
me in its favour. A French esthetician defined a work of art 
as a machine @ émouvoir. ‘‘ St. Christopher’s Day ”’ looks a 
perfect model. But it does not work. 

Mr. Bickerstaff’s stories are odd-looking contraptions, by 
comparison, fitted with clumsy pulleys and tied up with bits 
of string, like Mr. Heath Robinson’s engines. But they work. 
‘“The Mayor, and Other Folk,’’ is accurately described in 
the subtitle as ‘‘ An Old Man’s Book of Characters.” Mr. 
Bickerstaff recails various human beings he has met, a school- 
master, a priest, a doctor with a passion for theology, a 
professor with a passion for drink, a retired business man 
with a passion for ostentation. And somehow they are alive. 
Why, I do not know. A reviewer of novels certainly ought 
to. But if he did he would probably be writing novels, in- 
stead of writing about them. 

‘We Sing Diana’’ is one more autobiographical novel 
about life in exclusively feminine institutions. It always 
seems a very unpleasant life, and I think that other feminists 
must agree that women are not at their best when segregated. 
The trouble is that men, very often, are. And most men 
would wish that women had the enterprise to form a univer- 
sity of their own instead of overcrowding Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. I think there must be something radically wrong 
with the methods on which purely feminine institutions are 
run. It can hardly be an instinct in women to pursue infor- 
mation rather than education. Outside places of learning, 
they do exactly the reverse. Perhaps the trouble is that 
usually only those women go to universities who wish to 
be prepared for jobs, whereas most of the men wish chieflv 
to be prepared for’ life. 

I cannot conceive why a translation in a cheap 
edition should be issued of ‘‘ Le voeu d’une morte,’’ unless 
the reputation of Zola remains sufficiently sinister to sell any 
book that appears above it. In which case the cheese in 
this mousetrap is cardboard. ‘‘ A Dead Woman’s Wish” is 
as worthless as it is harmless. One of Zola’s first books, it 
was republished by the author twenty years afterwards merely 
as a curiosity. It shows none of the qualities which made 
him popular and famous. Zola is at present absurdly under- 
rated. He was, I believe, a very great novelist. Like the 
Impressionist painters, he was condemned and applauded 
for his realism, and like the best of them he was in truth 
above all a poet. Do not read ‘‘ A Dead Woman's Wish "’; 
but ‘‘ Germinal,’’ but ‘‘ Nana,"’ but ‘‘ La Terre.’’ The style 
is clumsy, the vision sometimes rather Hollywood, but these 
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novels have a stupendous epic sweep which makes you forget 
their faults. And incidentally Zola had a strong and savage 
sense of humour. 

‘“The Triumph of Youth” is prefaced by Herr Emil 
Ludwig in fourteen portentous words: ‘‘I consider Jacob 
Wassermann to be one of the greatest authors of our time.” 
And yet it is not a bad book, but a charming conte with a 
background of horror. It is too slight to be at all important 
except by virtue of its style, which in this translation seems 
undistinguished. 

The author, an American, I think, of ‘‘ Mr. Amber- 
thwaite,"’ has obviously read Norman Douglas and Ronald 
Firbank ; and his novel is intended for what in the United 
States are called ‘‘ sophisticates."’ It begins very amusingly, 
but becomes rather monotonous. Mr. Louis Marlow is an 
author to remember. 

‘Decline and Fall ”’ is extraordinarily clever and amus- 
ing. It is a fanciful satire, in the Oxford manner, upon 
schools, fashionable society, and prisons. It is a risky busi- 
ness to recommend books of this sort. For those who have 
similar tastes in serious works are apt to disagree violently 
in their sense of humour. Above all, people who like their 
humour to be wholesome should steer clear of ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall.’ 


C 
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COCK ROBIN 


By EDWARD THOMPSON 


Press 2s. 6d 


Cock Robin's Decease. 
Hogarth 
A Pamphlet against Anthologies. 


Hogarth Essays 


By LAuRA RIDING and ROBERT 


GRAVES Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Inspiration. Edited by JACK LINDSAY. Fanfrolico Press 
10s. 6d.) 

A London Anthology. Edited by N. G. BRETT-JAMES. ‘Uarrap 
3s. 6d.) 


AFTER a period of intense speculative activity, the bottom has 
fallen out of the poetry market, and the public will now touch 
nothing but the gilt-edged security of anthologies, or sound, 
cheap, unpretentious stuff the Sixpenny Poets. Dr. 
Thompson, as first editor of the Sixpennies, might nave Leen 
expected to view this situation with complacency. But in 
fact he does not believe in the dismal title of nis amusing 
essay. He is exasperated because the Cock Robin of con- 
temporary verse is, not dead, but singing in a solitude im- 
posed upon him by those who should give him a hearing. 
His hypothesis—it is no more than that—is that much second- 
class poetry is being written which publishers ought to 
publish at their own expense and which the public ought 
to buy with some confidence at a price (he suggests 3s. 6d.) 
between the sixpence of the slump and the guinea of the 
boom. Intent on resuscitation measures, he claps in the 
dock all the active agents in the poetry market. The poets 
themselves he exonerates: now that the syncopated hubbub 
of the war-time chorus has died down, he hears notes which 
have a claim on contemporary ears, if not on posterity. 
Publishers are genially dismissed as a sympathetic race 
who continued to publish verse when it no longer paid them 
to do so, and will resume it as soon as a demand springs 
up again. But is the poetry-reading public really to be con- 
victed for losing interest in promising young poets when their 
shelves are littered with expensive rubbish which, they were 
assured, ‘‘no lover of poetry can afford to miss’’? Dr. 
Thompson thinks not. It is only with the entrance of those 
linked malefactors, the editor and the reviewer, that his 
judgment descends. The appetite for poetry, he considers 
is at the best delicate enough to need the stimulus, in the 
critical weeklies, both of original verse and of substantial 
reviews of poetry books. But editors are gradually ceasing 
to print poetry, the proportion of space allotted to literary 
criticism is shrinking, and of this, that devoted to new verse 
is quite inadequate even to the small amount of meritorious 
stuff now being published. Further, there has been a sorry 
collapse of responsible poetical criticism. The men now em 
ployed to polish off poets in lots of about six per column 
either have no real opinion to voice or are too disgusted with 
their task to do more than clap their hands mechanicallv 
or make a perfunctory gesture of dismissal. Poetry reviewers 
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encourage neither shy poets to write nor the shy public to 
buy, and the result is stalemate, in which ‘“ established 
poets find that their reputation only runs to about three 
hundred copies sold and the beginners find the money to 
prove that they cannot get a hearing. The facts are as Dr. 
Thompson states them, but one may deplore them without 
accepting his diagnosis of the trouble. For he never really 
faces the question ‘‘ What sells a book? ”’ and if the reviewer 
is to be indicted for the murder of Cock Robin he might put 
up a tolerable alibi on the answer to it. 

Miss Riding and Mr. Graves do not appear to care very 
much whether modern verse gets published or not, and as 
for the public, the nature of its interest in poetry is, to their 
isolated and superior intelligence, an insoluble problem. But 
they have a remarkable dislike of anthologies, and out of 
this they have made a clever, malicious, and often out- 
rageously funny book. In their view, a little poetry is a 
disgusting thing: you must read a poet whole or not at all. 
They attack the standard anthologies by a series of argu- 
ments just plausible enough to be entertaining, one of the 
most curious of which is that the more one reads a famous 
poem the less it comes to mean. The ‘“‘ best ’’ jpoem is, to 
them, a very different thing from the good poem. I's subject 
must be one of a restricted schedule ; it must treat an old 
idea in a familiar way; it must be easy to read, sweetly 
poetical, and muzzy; and it will inevitably be reproduced 
until its meaning (if any) suffers a breakdown. To handle 
a dead poet in this way is an outrage ; and as for living poets, 
they are demoralized by the anthology, for they either write 
with one eve on it or with both eyes angrily closed to it. 
The authors analyze several of the most popular best pocrns 
of living writers in a chapter which has all the glitter and 
flashy fun of an undergraduate debate. They take “* The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree ’’ and roll Mr. Yeats, line by line, in 
the mire of his own incompetence. Was he foolish enough 
to begin ‘‘ I will arise . . .”’ and then go on **‘ While 1 stand 
on the roadway, or on the pavements gray ’’? Very well, 
then: ‘‘How does ‘while I stand’ square with ‘I will 
arise’? Perhaps he stood on the roadway but sat on the 
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pavement.’ What remains of Mr. Yeats after six pages of 
this, Mr. Yeats—if he thinks it worth while—can <ay. I 
will only observe that a few days after chuckling at this 
performance I happened on ‘‘ Innisfree *’ (in an anthology), 
and thought it a good, but not a best, poem. It should be 
added that after exploding their fireworks the authors make 
a sober and well-argued plea for a co-operative effort cn the 
part of English publishers to produce a Corpus of English 
poetry. This is an excellent idea, but in what way it would 
break down the anthology habit is not evident. 

It would be interesting to hear what Mr. Graves thinks 
of Mr. Lindsay’s anthology of the utterances of various 
creative artists, from Homer to Nietzsche, as to what they 
were really trying to do. This collection is neither stereo- 
typed nor easy to comprehend: as such it might acquire 
merit. Mr. Lindsay observes in his preface :— 


‘The development of thought is rather towards a new 


and sensitive subjectivity, a return to the Platonic world of 
Self. coloured however by an aliogether more complex sense 
of Physics and Psychology. in the former of these the 
sudden flooding of the universe with energy, volatilely criss- 
crossing and merging, initio which we are huried. does not 
hand us over to be torn to shreds by the mienads of chaos, 


Rather we must find a higher point of cohesion than our 
minds have yet achieved : we mus: get above the new fluidity 
of symbols until we can value and relate them to a more 
vital and delicate unity of self—as a final proof of Rela- 
tivity, ascend to a point in spiritual space where we can 
make a simultaneity out of the cloven symbols of Time, 

Substance, Energy, Mind, Light.’’ 

Those who have graduated with sufficient honours in the 
turgid and ecstatic to grasp that may hopefully proceed. 

So many good writers of English prose have written well 
on London in pieces that are easily quotable that the London 
anthologist’s chief difficulty is to know what to leave out. 
Mr. Brett-James has made an interesting selection, and has 
lightened it with some gay rhymes. One of these, ‘*‘ A Song 
of Hyde Park "’ (1671), is a delicious commentary on certain 
recent events, and should be in the hands of Sir William 


Joynson-Hicks. BARRINGTON GATES. 


THE CUST FAMILY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Records of the Cust Family, Series III.—Sir John Cust, Third 
Baronet. By SiR LIONEL CusT, K.C.V.O. (Mitchell, Hughes & 
Clarke. Two guineas.) 


THE first two volumes of the ‘‘ Records of the Cust Family,” 
extending from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, were 
published by Lady Elizabeth Cust in 1898 and 1909 ; she had 
also prepared the material for this third volume, but tnrough 
advancing age was not able to complete it. She died in 1914, 
and now the third volume of the work has been published 
by her son, Sir Lionel Cusi. 

The central figure in this volume is Sir John Cust, third 
Baronet, M.P. for Grantham from 1742 till his death in 1770, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons during the eventful 
years 1761-1770. Although Sir John Cust was by no means 
a nonentity, as which he is sometimes represented, it is not 
his Speakership which imparts the peculiar interest to the 
correspondence ; as Speaker, even in the eighteenth century, 
he took no active part in politics. The chief value of the 
mass of letters here published is that they give a perfect 
picture of the members and life of an English political family 
which stood in what may be described either as the middle 
ranks of political society or as the upper ranks of the 
country gentry. Sir John Cust, owing to the early death of 
his father, became the head of the family at the age of 
sixteen. The second son, William, was a sailor and was 
killed in action in 1747 ; the third, Francis, was a barrister, 
Recorder of the family borough of Grantham, and its Member 
1770-74 and 1780-91 ; the fourth, Peregrine, originally appren- 
ticed to a linen-draper, became a prominent merchant, a 
director of the African Company and of the East India Com- 
pany, a Government contractor and a Member of Parlia- 
ment ; the fifth, Richard, went into the Church and in due 
time became a Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. The dis- 
tribution of parts was typical, and the correspondence be- 
tween these five brothers thus covers various aspects of the 
life of an eighteenth-century county family. 
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In the earlier years there was in the background a 
maternal uncle, Lord Tyrconnel, whose importance was 
enhanced by his wealth and the absence of children ; and 
like many an elderly gentleman in that position, he made 
his nephews feel his importance. But they had an ally in 
the Rev. Henry Gibert, the rector of Belton, where Lord 
Tyrconne] mainly resided ; he helped them in managing their 
uncle and his politics—Lord Tyrconnel was of the country 
party, and especially warm against the Ministry as they 
neglected his claim to an English peerage. Here is a letter 
which Lord Tyrconnel wrote to Sir John Cust on April 30th, 
1748, highly characteristic in its detestation of Continental 
entanglements, Popery, the National Debt, and the land 
tax :— 

‘Dear Nephew,— 

I receiv’d with the greatest pleasure imaginable... 
your last letter since by itt I find I may, through the great 
mercy of God, live to see an end to this execrable, detestable, 
ruinous, ill advis’d, ill concerted, romantick, Quixote, sence- 
less, all consumeing land warr. ... Had the Austrians ful- 
filled their engagements... Wwe might have been fighting 
twenty yeares for Flanders, which will now be restor’d by 
the dash of a pen. I hear, under God, we are greatly oblig’d 
for this to our noble Duke, who preserv’d us from Popery, 
and slavery ait Colloden.... 

‘Itt now remains that the best which may be rade of 
this most blessed event and that the gentlemen of the House 
of Commons, the trustees and guardians of our libertys and 
propertyes, may make the best use of itt by... entering 
into all just schemes of frugality, and publick economy, 
striking off all unnecessary, and superfiuous expence of 
Government, gradually paying our exorbitant debts, and 
next year takeing off two shillings in the pound which if 
not done next year, Will never be done, since the debt of 
their own makeing may be made a pretence for perpetuating 
the double land tax.” 

Only for a short time, during the rebellion of 1745, was 
Lord Tyrconnel reconciled to the Government and _ its 
measures ; otherwise excuses had to be made to tiim for 
Sir John Cust voting with it. Gibert wrote to Sir John on 
January 24th, 1744:— 

“Your apology was yesterday received, I wish I could 
say With pleasure... . I spoke pretty plain upon the matter,— 
I told him I should think myself much to be blamed were 
I even angry with a man for voting against my opinion. . .; 
IT put him in mind also how often he had inveighed against 
R. W(alpole}, &c.; for insisting on his friends always voting 
as he listed.... 

‘The point I insist upon most with Md. [my Lord] is 
that he must let you vote (as he has done himself) according 
to your conscience, influences from him being as much as 
corruption as from a Minister... .” 

After that Gibert proceeds to give practical advice. ‘‘ Wool 
raises prodigiously here in the country,’’ he writes, ‘‘ which 
gives a great pleasure to Md .. .”’; let then Peregrine write 
to his Lordship, and, while expressing his abhorrence of 
war, point out the very good effect which the trade with 
Austria has on the price of wool ; and as for John Cust him- 
self, Lord Tyrconnel should ‘** be made sensible by proper 
persons that your chief aim in making yourself of conse- 
quence with the King and Ministers is to see (when things 
are ripe for it) justice done to his Lordship in a certain 
article. .. .’’ The advice was acted upon with good results. 

It is impossible in a short review to give even an 
approximate idea of the wealth of material (and amusement) 
contained in this correspondence. Parliament and elections 
form only one of many items ; the militia of which Sir John 
Cust was a colonel, receives considerable attention ; Francis 
Cust’s progress on circuits and ‘‘ Perry’s’’ business ideas 
receive their share; marriages, especially of the female 
members of the family, are discussed in long, and sometimes 
angry, letters: and the women abundantly contribute to the 
correspondence. If any letters are to be singled out because 
of their political importance, the place is probably due to a 
series of reports from the chaplain of Sir John Cust, dealing 
with the debates in the House of Commons on the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act. 

The introductory Memoir by Sir Lionel Cust is written 
with the requisite knowledge of the period and a thorough 
attention to detail. He has obviously taken infinite trouble, 
and the result is most satisfactory. His narrative forms 
an excellent introduction to the letters, almost all of which 
are given in full, to the great advantage of serious history 
students. 

L. B. NAMIER. 
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THE MIXED SCHOOL 


The Mixed School: A Study of Education. 
M.A. (University of London Press. 6s.) 


By B. A. HOWARD, 


WE hope that this sensible and informing book, dealing with 
one of the most interesting of all educational problems, may 
reach a wider public than, though including, the teaching 
profession. It is surprising how often even now in England 
the supporter of co-education meets not only deep-rooted 
prejudice, but a double kind of ignorance—ignorance of the 
arguments upon which the case for the mixed schce! rests, 
and ignorance of the rapid growth of mixed secondary schools 
inside the national system of education. So great is the 
prestige enjoyed (for social rather than educational reasons) 
by the boarding school, that the achievements of a few pri- 
vate co-educational boarding-schools—admirable as they are 


—have attracted more attention among otherwise well- 
informed people than the remarkable increase of mixed 
secondary day schools during the past twenty years. Many 


readers of this book will learn with surprise that in 1926 
two boys out of every seven receiving secondary education 
in England and Wales received it in schools to which girls 
were also admitted. And it is to be feared that the general 
public is sufficiently vague on this subject to justify Mr. 
Howard in reminding us in his opening paragraph of the 
distinction between the ‘‘ mixed ’’ school, in which boys and 
girls are really educated together, and the ‘* dual ’”’ school in 
which, though boys and girls may use the same buildings, 
the separation of the sexes is usually complete. 

Mr. Howard can spare a kindly word for the dual school, 
as having played a necessary part in the evolution of co- 
education. But whatever it has done in the past, it is now 
an anachronism, and there is much to be said for those 
who hold that the dual school has all the possible dangers of 
co-education with none of its advantages. In point of fact, 
the growth first of the dual and then of the mixed school 
illustrates admirably the fortuitous way in which English 
education has developed. Whether a new school should be 
mixed or separated, or whether a dual school should be con- 
verted into a mixed school, has been decided not by edura 
tional arguments, but on grounds of supposed economy, or 
professional interest. (Only the other day we heard of a 
joint meeting of governors and staff to decide whether a dua! 
school should become mixed, at which the decisive arguinent 
was that if the change were made the assistant masters 
would find it more difficult to obtain posts in boys’ schools.) 
How many Education Committees, we wonder, have ever 
come to a reasoned conclusion on the question of co-education 
on educational grounds alone? 

To anvone who does want to come to such a conclusion, 
Mr. Howard’s book may be unreservedly recommendei as a 
sane and candid statement of the case for the mixed school. 
The author is an enthusiast who can write without the least 
solemnity or overstatement, and he writes as one wno has 
tested his theory by his practical experience, as a teacher in 
schovuls of both the separated and the mixed type. It is this 
last quality, together with his pleasant humour, that may 
make his book acceptable even in places where his arguments 
would not otherwise be welcome—for example, the common- 
rooms of boys’ schools. 

Mr. Howard disposes easily, and we think conclusively, 
of the kind of opposition to co-education that is based om 
alleged sex-differences on the intellectual plane. Here he 
has first-rate authority behind him for holding that the 
differences of capacity within each sex are far greater than 
those between the sexes. He deals, too, most effectually, 
with the objection that is sometimes raised on the score of 
difficulty in arranging the curriculum of a mixed school. 
In a mixed school of reasonable size a wider choice of 
‘options’ can be given to both boys and girls than in a 
separated school. There is much wisdom, too, in what the 
author says about discipline. The discipline of the mixed 
school must be’ different in the sense that it must le less 
rigid and more “ individual.”’ To stress this point is, how- 
ever (as in the parallel objection that the teacher of boys 
and girls together requires ‘‘ a wider outlook on life ’’), to 
condemn not the mixed school but the orthodox separated 
school. 

To many people the gravest doubt with regard to co- 
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education is caused by the possibility that there may be a 
‘* natural,’’ or instinctive, need of boys and girls for separa- 
tion during early adolescence. If this is true, the results 
of a denial of the need may appear (if they appear at all) 
too late to be observed by the schoolmaster, who will natur- 
«lly form his estimate of the effect of co-education from what 
he sees in school life. Mr. Howard refers to this argument, 
but we think that it merits more detailed psychological treat- 
ment. Nor, perhaps, is it possible to dismiss quite so lightly 
the theory of ‘‘ Nature’s device for preventing premature 
mating.”’ It is an interesting speculation whether civiliza- 
tion has not reinforced Nature’s device by eccnomic con- 
siderations, and whether there is any significance in the fact 
that in England the social class that has the highest standard 
of comfort, and marries latest, is also the one that clings 
most tenaciously to the idea of the separated school. 


ELIZABETHAN PICTURES 


England In Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. HARRISON. 
6s.) 


(Methuen. 


‘““Nor have we one or two kinds of drunkards only, but 
eight kinds. The first is ape drunk, and he leaps and sings 
and hollows and danceth for the heavens; the second is 
lion drunk, and he flings the pots about the house, calls 
his hostess whore, breaks the glass windows with his dagger, 
and is apt to quarrel with any man that speaks to him; 
the third is swine drunk, heavy, lumpish and sleepy, and 
cries for a little more drink and a few more clothes; the 
fourth is sheep drunk, wise in his own conceit, when he 
cannot bring forth a right word; the fifth is maudlin drunk, 
when a fellow will weep for kindness in the midst of his 
ale, and kiss you, saying, ‘By God, Captain, I love thee ; 
go thy ways, thou dost not think so ofien of me as I do of 
thee, I would (if it please God) I could not love thee so well 
as I do,’ and then he puts his finger in his eye and cries ; 
the sixth is martin drunk, when a man is drunk and drinks 
himself sober ere he stir; the seventh is goat drunk, when 
in his drunkenness he hath no mind but on lechery; the 
eighth is fox drunk, when he is crafty drunk, as many of 
the Dutchmen be, that wiil never bargain but when they are 
drunk.’ 

AND having read this extract from Thomas Nashe’s * Piers 
Penniless, his Supplication to the Devil,’’ and an account 
of Queen Elizabeth's death from Sir Robert Carey’s Memoirs, 
and the description of an affectate traveller from Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s ‘‘ Characters,’’ and the complaint of a disbanded 
soldier from William Powell’s ‘‘ Tom of All Trades or the 
Plain Pathway to Preferment,’’ and the way to encounter 
the night watch from Dekker’s ‘t The Gull’s Hornbook,”’ and 
of the horror of hell fire from ‘‘ The Repentance of Robert 
Greene,’ anyone with a taste for Elizabethan literature 
should be moved to read these works in full, in the original 
spelling. But to stimulate this desire is the proper function 

7 . . . P ’ . . 

of Mr. Harrison's book, and it performs this function admir- 
ably. He has made a selection of passages, grouped under 
various headings, the Court, the State, education, travel, 
and so on, designed to illustrate the mentality of the age. 
rhanks to his brief and helpful notes and the discrimination 
with which he has chosen his extracts, his book does, within 
its limits, perform this function as well. The difficulty, as 
Mr. Harrison explains, of selecting passages from Eliza- 
bethan writers to illustrate contemporary life lies partly in 
the fact that the greater writers, from whom he has pre- 
ferred to quote, were not much interested in the details of 
ordinary existence, but it is not quite true, as his own choice 
sometimes shows, that only a great writer can express the 
subtle essence of his time. His book, therefore, is rather 
‘“a gallery of Elizabethan pictures’’ than ‘‘a complete 
survey map of life in Shakespeare’s day.” 

It is apparent that the Elizabethans were afraid, not as 
the English have many times been afraid in their history, 
with the fear of Napoleon, for instance, but very much as we 
are afraid now, and their literature, in spirit, in form, of 
course allowing, in the latter, for the difference in medium, 
is nearer to ours than is any since. It is true that we are 
not torn by religious dissensions and do not anticipate a 
civil war when the king dies, but we, too, have fought an 
indecisive campaign abroad and are conscious that men with 
money are too powerful, and know that what we do may be 
destroyed in war. 
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TURBERVILLE 


The Heroicall Episties of Ovid. Translated by GEORGE TURBER- 
VILLE. (Cresset Press. Three guineas.) 


Ovip was especially hard for an Elizabethan to turn into 
English with any succéSs. His own tight-packed, epigram- 
matic, and artificial style could never fit in with the redun- 
dancy of the Elizabethans. What could be more distressing 
than their epigrams? In the general style of their writing 
they were forceful ; often enough they were tasteless. Almost 
all of them had a liking for disruptive phrases, sudden collo- 
quialisms, hit or miss effects. In short, they were adven- 
turers. 

George Turberville translated the ‘‘ Heroicall Epistles ” 
in 1567. He showed most of the Elizabethan vices. He was 
no poet by nature, and his usual gait was jogtrot. It was 
hard enough to write at all, let alone to be a good writer. 
He introduces his translation with an apology :— 


““Go (slender Muse) and make report to men 
That meer desire to pleasure them indeed 
Made me in hand to take the painefull pen... .” 
There is no doubt at all that he found it a severe task to 
to compose verses. 

The chief characteristic he grafts on to his desire to 
translate at all costs is the same Elizabethan attempt to 
astonish by incongruity. His girls are ‘ trulls”’ ; his chil- 
dren are ‘‘ brats”; his heroines ‘‘ grunt with grief.’’ In 
much of his phrasing there is a kind of dizzy inappropriate- 
ness, as if we must suddenly be recalled to a world of the 
coarsest realism. It would be difficult to find anything less 
Ovidian than his translation. . 

There were two artifices, however, that took the place 
of structure and balance among the earlier Elizabethans ; 
the first, and most obvious, was rhyme. That formal dis- 
cipline, well undertaken, was a great purifier of thought. 
It set a hurdle in the way of redundancy ; indeed, it could 
even seem to give a point to redundancy itself. Poets have 
often exclaimed: ‘‘ If we fail to be perfectly impressive with- 
out rhyme, how is rhyme going to help us?’ But, bating 
perfection, rhyme certainly added strictness and order to 
the movement of thought. 

The other discipline was alliteration. The early Eliza- 
bethan use of alliteration must be sharply distinguished from 
the expressive alliteration which reached its height in the 
nineteenth century. In Tennyson, the alliterations are more 
complex still; they are written in order to be noticed as 
appropriate ; their purpose is more to be admired than to 
convey an effect. We are pressed into thinking: ‘‘ What a 
good example of onomatopeeia this line might make.’ The 
famous lines— 


‘The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
The murmur of innumerable bees ’’— 


simply do not conjure up an image or sound. They are 
intellectual ; we are asked to observe: bees hum or buzz: the 
phrase hums or buzzes, ergo, the phrase is appropriate to 
bees. 

But in Gascoigne, Turberville, or Churchyard, the 
alliterations were not even designed as expressive. They 
were purely formal, as formal as rhyme. They were metrical 
(or compositional, in Mr. Herbert Read’s sense) rather than 
rhetorical. Let us quote a passage of Turberville at his 
best, to show how his alliterations bind his expression 
together :— 

‘My pleasure is to hautie hylles, 
and bushie brakes to hie: 
To pitch my hay, or with my Houndes 
to rayse a lusty crye: 
Or else with weake and wylling arme 
a trembling Dart to throw, 
Or weary limmes in grasse and groaves 
with pleasure to bestowe.”’ 
His best passages are those in which he transfers Ovid into 
the English countryside, and Mr. Boas has selected for his 
introduction the pleasantest piece of all :— 


‘How oft have we in shaddow layne, 
whilst hungry flocks have fed ? 
How oft have we of grasse and groaves, 

prepard a homely bed? 
How oft on simple stacks of straw 
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and bennet did we rest? 
How oft the dew and foggie mist 
our lodging hath opprest ? 
Who first discoverd thee the holtes 
and Lawndes of lurcking game? 
Who first displaid thee where the whelps 
lay sucking of their Dame ? 
I sundry times have holpe to pitch 
thy toyles for wante of ayde 
And forst thy houndes to climbe the hils 
that gladly would have stayed.” 

It is only in snatches that Turberville can be interesting. 
Sometimes he hits on an effective phrase more out of 
awkwardness than by good management. In Miss Hester 
Sainsbury’s illustrations Ovid's characters are lumpish and 
stocky, with a streak of Semitic blood in them and a dash of 
the tar-brush. To reprint Turberville was not a work of 
great virtue, but the Cresset Press has done it magnificently. 


ALAN PORTER. 


A PEACOCK 
Tom, My Peacock. By FRANCES PITT. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 


As an educator of the young, Miss Frances Pitt belongs to 
the new school. Children certainly become more fortunate 
as time goes on. In the strict days when history was all 
dates, piano all scales and exercises, French all verbs, there 
was no mistaking a school book for a story book and vice 
versd. Facts were too dull and fiction too incredible. Take 
animals. They were either docketed with information as to 
species, habits and anatomy, or they outraged all natural 
laws—talked, plotted, played guitars and tricks, and altered 
shape according to their whim. The modern plan is to blend 
science with entertainment, and make a good story out of 
the observed adventures of a bird or beast. Its own character 
takes the place of an imagined personality, and development, 
especially where the peacock is concerned, provides sufficient 
transformation. 

Miss Pitt is so skilful at this double task that her own 
part in the tale as observer and instructor is concealed. You 
would almost say the peacocks had done it all themselves. 
Peafowl, she remarks, ‘“‘ are birds of character and decision, 
not to say most pig-headed obstinacy, and when they make 
up their minds to go anywhere they just go.’” And they do 
go—Old Tom the General, his rival Joe of the black- 
shouldered variety, the ladies of the colony and their off- 
spring—they go walking proudly through the book and 
through the meadows, falling into adventures and water- 
tubs, demanding the attention of readers and farmyard 
fowls, exciting our admiration and exasperating the cats. 
They reduce the author to the apparently minor réles of 
food provider, keeper of the peace, discoverer of the 
tragedies and seeker of the strayed. This last office is a 
formidable one, for peafow] are great walkers without the 
slightest instinct for direction, and one of Miss Pitt's hens 
travelled, like Lars Porsena’s messengers, east, west, south, 
and north, before she was retrieved. 

But really Miss Pitt, like a good novelist, is behind her 
characters and shows them up. The peacock is a glorious 
blend of determination and stupidity, mingling intelligence 
with blind conceit. Whether Samson’s strength was in his 
hair or not, the peacock’s aggressiveness lies beyond doubt 
in his train. When he has moulted in the summer he and his 
most jealous rival become friends, quiet and shamefaced, 
knowing themselves for sorry specimens, except in moments 
of excitement when they try to erect a non-existent fan. But 
the full-feathered bird will not share out his splendour except 
under compulsion, even though the claimant chance to be 
his son. Miss Pitt’s accounts of peacock fights are tantaliz- 
ing. From the preliminary slow and stately waltzing, each 
bird treading behind the other's train, to the delirious climax 
when ‘“‘they met in mid-air, in a confusion of rattling feathers 
and flashing colours that left the senses bewildered,’ the 
description might, with a few modifications, be taken as 
applying to the ritual dances of some Indian tribe. (Pea- 
fowl, after all, are Indian ; may one scent affinities?) The 
clash in mid-air has been cleverly caught in one of the 
author’s many photographs, all of which are strikingly 
successful. 
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Altogether, the subject becomes far more attractive than 
is safe. Anything from a secret hankering to a loud clamour- 
ing for peacocks may result ; and if there is trouble Miss Pitt 
(who supports the clamourers heartily) will be responsible. 
It was all right when otters were her subject—readers were 
warned against such bizarre pets. But now she has written 
a postscript that every cautious parent will desire sup- 
pressed, to the effect that anyone who has a garden can keep 
peacocks. But what size of garden? Having followed the 
exploits of the General, we think the required acreage should 
be estimated, and at an ample figure. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


National Policy and Naval Strength. By VICE-ADMIRAL Sir H. W. 

RICHMOND, K.C.B. (Longmans. 16s. 

The scope of this volume of collected essays and lectures 
is well indicated by its title. Sir Herbert Richmond combines 
great professional and historical learning with a restless 
search for those underlying principles, by grasping which, 
the political and strategical experience of the past can be 
made to yield guidance for the present and the future. The 
title-paper, excellent so far as it goes, would be better still 
if it took into account some of the newer factors in world- 
politics ; but it bears, like the papers on the Great War and 
on earlier struggles at sea, the imprint of a well-stored and 
inquiring mind. The attack on Battle-Cruisers is a convince- 
ing piece of destructive criticism; but the cream of the 
volume may, perhaps, be found in three papers—‘t Thought 
and Discussion,’’ ‘‘ The Place of History in Naval Educa- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘ The Use of History ’’—which deal with what 
their author regards as the most important factor in the 
naval officer’s education, ‘‘the process of developing the 
power of thought.’’ All that he has to say about the rela- 
tions between theory and practice, between technical and 
historical knowledge, between tradition and initiative, be- 
tween the art of analytical reading and the capacity for 
forming prompt decisions, deserves to be read and pondered 
not only by naval officers but by men of all professions. 


Bell’s Pocket Guides: Sussex. By S. E. WINBOLT. (Bell. 6s.) 

This small book does not pretend to be a complete guide 
to Sussex ; it is selective, and the selections have naturally 
been made according to the personal taste of the author. 
Thus, though he mentions Laughton, he omits Groombridge 
Place, which in spite of its ambiguous position astride the 
Kent Ditch surely deserved a word of comment in connec- 
tion with its village? Still, it is a convenient and suggestive 
little volume for the pocket of the traveller exploring this 
most popular and, on the whole, undamaged of counties. 
The chapter on the Downs is especially useful, and might 
well be consulted by those who are planning out a walking 
tour. The chief attraction of the book, however, lies less in 
the letterpress than in the photographs. Some of these are 
really admirable, and the reproduction in sepia makes a 
welcome change from the usual glossy black-and-white. 
They are the work of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Ward, who are 
much to be congratulated on the justice that they have done 
to Sussex. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
OLYMPIA SHOW IN ANTICIPATION 


HEN Olympia is opened on October 11th I know we 
W shall see the most wonderful automobile exhibition 

the world has yet produced. There is no finality 
either in the design, finish or equipment of cars, and this 
year will undoubtedly see better value than ever. 

In some notable instances prices are reduced, but speak- 
ing generally there is a strong desire to keep prices as stable 
as possible and to make concessions in the way of improved 
appearance and more elaborate fittings. 

The British motor industry has made tremendous strides 
in recent years—not alone in output but in saneness of 
policy. Manufacturers have realized that the way to serve 
the public and to make money is to test thoroughly a new 
design and then keep it in production a few years. There 
is no justification for fitful changes. 

I wonder what my American friends will say at Olympia 
next month? Nine years ago they declared our motor manu- 
facturers could not possibly make up the ground lost during 
the War, and that Great Britain would soon be overrun with 
autos from the United States! 

Progress has come steadily, but it is no worse for that. 
We have been slow to accept cellulose finished coachwork, 
fabric bodies, single-piece windscreens, untarnishable plating 
for bright parts, one-shot lubrication and a few other things, 
but this year’s exhibits will show that we have been busy 
improving upon pioneers’ ideas. I am sure the most notable 
feature of the Show will be in coachwork. Fabric-covered 
bodies—flexible and non-flexible—will be seen on some of 
the most expensive chassis, and these will be as artistic in 
appearance as any other type. 

My love for rich coach-finished carriages remains as 
ardent as ever, but in these strenuous days, when most of 
us have to work hard to pay taxes, it is a relief to find a type 
of coachwork that can be kept presentable with very little 
attention. 

I still cling fast to bright plating, because I love its 
shine and shimmer, but my next car will require no metal 
polish. Chromium, with its untarnishable finish, is another 
Owner-Driver’s friend and has come to stay. 

The worst complaint I have to make against British car 
manufacturers is that they are dreadfully slow to standardize 
one-shot oiling equipment. Every chassis has a dozen or 
more points that demand lubrication, and why one should 
still have to go round a car with an oil can or grease gun 
when the whole job could be done in a second by pressing 
a pedal is something no fellow can understand. Firms whose 
chassis are lubricated in the up-to-date way have found good 
business, and it is time the rest came into line. 

The single-piece windscreen, when originally adopted by 
American car builders, was a fixture, and when a Yankee 
salesman was asked what you were going to do in fog with 
a screen that couldn't be opened, he replied, ‘‘ What can any 
guy do in fog, whatever kind of windscreen he has got? ”’ 
We have made the single-piece screen just what it should 
be. It is the best for visibility and cleanliness, and can be 
opened when required, without leaving the driving seat. 

We are slow to adopt free-wheel devices on account of 
the cost and the fact that the need of such things is not 
sorely felt, but I have a feeling that the influence of the 
Graham-Paige ‘‘ twin-top ’’ four-speed gear box will be felt 
in a marked degree before we are much older. Two silent 
‘*top ’? gears—one for traffic and heavy gradients and the 
other for the open highway—are a refinement every Owner- 
Driver would be glad to have. I hope we shall not have 
long to wait for them on British cars. 

Coil and battery ignition continues to make headway in 
this country, but how many cars are fitted with a dashboard 
instrument to indicate the working capacity of the accumu- 
lators? In their search for gadgets our manufacturers seem 
to have overlooked one essential. 

It is fifteen years since I expressed the hope that unsplin- 
terable glass would be universally adopted for motor-cars. Its 
adoption has been retarded by the price and the difficulties 
experienced in supplying ‘‘ bespoke ”’ orders, but next month 
we shall see unsplinterable glass standardized or offered at a 
reasonable extra cost by almost every car firm. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENUM, 38, Great. James Street, 
Redford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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An Amazing Offer ! 


_ unexampled offer is the result of a bold policy. We NOTE! 


are actually prepared to lose money on these desks for _ THIS = 
a period of three months, letting them go at nearly 40% Conde Deck 
reductions during that period. We believe that the advertis- pr we a 


ing value of this offer will ultimately pay us, SO THIS IS 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY. A limited number of these high- , J 
grade desks will: be sent to first applicants ON APPROVAL. Pr ay oo Page a 
. if you can find a better value desk in one month (you out. oe > hee 
to judge), we will buy ours back at full price ! oak, light or dark, 
aminated non- 
If possible CALL and SEE their extraordinary value. pine | 
ees Le 


warping 1-3/16 ins. 


£9.9.0!! 


thick! 2 in. brass- 
bound square legs. 
Auto - locking. 

magnificent bargain 








Three sizes (reduced 





nearly 40°). 
48 in. x 32 In. 
9.9.0 
54 in. x 32 in. 
£10. 5.0 
60 in. x 32 in. 
£10.18.6 
Partners’ Size 
60 in. x 48 in. 


£17.17.0 
All models stocked 
in mahogany at 

25% extra. 


This 10- Guinea Bargain for £6 18 . 6! 


THIS is our executive's desk. Splendid for 

home or general office use. GUARANTEED 
against all defects. Robustly made of real OAK, 
Auto-lock. Drawers, etc., dovetailed throughout. 
Light or dark Por Available also in handsome 
mahogany at £8.15.0. 2 larger sizes also in stock. 
Don’t let this chance go by. If you can’t call, 
write your name across this advertisement and 
post. Our list will follow at once. se 


O S D LTD., Desk Headquarters, City 4507/8 


20, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4. 
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Size 50 ins. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 5 


What a difference 
the extra quality 
makes! 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8 
20 for 1/4 


Also in } Ib. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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Ready to-day 


Memories 
of 


Bygone Eton 


by H. S. SALT. 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 

‘* 4 very entertaining picture of the school as it was fifty and 

sixty years ago... many of his anecdotes about celebrities . . . 

are excellent ’* Daily Mail ‘‘ There are some capital stories in 

this book and famous names figure on every page’’ Public Opinion 

‘ Amusing anecdotes *’ Evening Standard 


Turkey To-day 


by GRACE ELLISON, 


Author of ‘‘ An English Woman in Angora,”’ etc. 
In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated, 188. net. 

‘* Miss Grace Ellison deals with one of the most profound chap- 
ters of modern history . . . Miss Ellison’s book is an important 
contribution on the after-war history of the world. Few writers 
could have been better fitted for the task ’’ Star ‘‘ The History 
of the Turkish Revolution . . . Miss Ellison’s interesting pages 

. throw many vivid side-lights on the progress ’? Sunday Times 
‘ A vivid story of the awakening of the East by one who knows 
Turkey intimately ’? Sunday Express ‘‘ A most illuminating and 
instructive picture of the country as it is... her book has far. 
greater value than the ordinary travel book ’’ Public Opinion 





Autumn List No. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co, (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 


Send for 





New Book of Memoirs 


THE LININGS 
OF LIFE 
by WALBURGA, LADY PAGET 


This, Walburga, Lady Paget's latest book, is just as engrossing as 
her other two—* In My Tower ’’ and ‘* Embassies of Other 
Days.’’ It is written in her customary charming style, and is 
plentifully illustrated with photographs. We feel confident that 
this volume of reminiscences will receive a splendid reception from 
the Press and public alike. 








In two large handsome volumes, illustrated, each 215, net. 


(Ready TO- -DAY) 
HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., LONDON 

















PUBLIC NOTICE. 


THE SOCIETY OF 





INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 


AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


N OTICE is hereby given that the next Examination of Candi- 
dates resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates: — 
Preliminary Examination ... November 5th and 6th, 1928. 
Intermediate ‘es November 7th and 8th, 1928 
Final ... November 6th, 7th, and sth, 1928. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice on or before 
October 2nd, 1928, to the Secretary, at 50, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 











A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENZUM 


will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
MOTOR VERSUS RAILWAY PREFERENCE—FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT—BURMA CORPORATION 


ITH public interest quickly returning to the Stock 
W Exchange the new issue season has opened with a 

rush. it is a sign of the times that one of the 
first industrial issues should be that of a company operating 
passenger road transport services. 200,000 6} per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £1 are being offered by the 
Ribble Motor Services Limited at par. The prospectus 
reminds us that the railway companies have not solved 
their road competition problem merely by obtaining powers 
from Parliament to run motor transport. Here is a motor 
transport company, operating in Lancashire and Westmor- 
land, that was registered in 1919 with a capital of £20,000 
and has now an ordinary capital of £300,000, a large pro- 
portion of which is held by Tilling and British Automobile 
Traction Ltd. In 1922 it owned 29 omnibuses; to-day it 
owns 445. In 1921-22 it carried 2,043,786 passengers; in 
1927-28 it carried 27,274,158. Its gross receipts since 
1921-22 have increased from £52,954 to £474,043, and its 
net profits from £4,216 to £38,749. In the last seven years 
it has paid dividends of 8 per cent., 8 per cent., 10 per cent., 
10 per cent., 74 per cent., 10 per cent., and 10 per cent. 
This is one of the fifteen sturdy road transport companies 
controlled by or allied with Tilling and British Automobile 
Traction Ltd. It is absurd to suppose that local authori- 
ties will cance] their running licences in favour of new 
motor ’buses owned by the railways. If the railway com- 
panies are wise, they will work through the established 
road transport companies and not against them, and they 
will endeavour in particular to come to terms with Tilling 
and British Automobile Traction Ltd., which is operating 
passenger road services throughout the country on behalf 
of Thomas Tilling Ltd. and the British Electric Traction 
Company. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, an investor may be considering whether 
it is better to hold the preference stocks of the home rail- 
ways or those of the established road transport companies. 
Against the 6} per cent. obtainable from the preference 
shares of Ribble Motor Services or West Yorkshire Road 
Car (another Thomas Tilling concern) he can obtain a yield 
of £5 16s. 3d. per cent. from L.M.S. 4 per cent. preference, 
£6 Os, 8d. per cent. from L.M.S. 4 per cent. second prefer- 
ence, £5 8s. per cent. from G.W. 5 per cent. consolidated 
preference, £5 12s 9d. per cent. from Southern 5 per cent. 
preference, and £6 15s. 3d. per cent. from L. & N.E. first 
preference. The dividend requirements of Ribble Motor 
Services preference shares are covered nearly three times 
on last year’s net profits. Assuming that the loss in traffics 
for the four railway groups is no worse and the savings 
in expenditure no better for the second half of 1928 than 
they were in the first half, the preference dividends of the 
L.M.S. would be covered 1.2 times, those of the G.W. 1.3 
times, and those of the Southern 1.4 times. In the case 
of the L. & N.E., the net earnings estimated on the same 
basis would only be sufficient to pay the first preference 
dividend and half the dividend on the second preference 
stock. Of course, the railway preference stocks are trustee 
securities, but if it is a case of holding L. & N.E. preference 
stock or Ribble Motor Services 6} per cent. preference 
shares, we would vote for the side of motor transport. 
Incidentally, the £5 preference shares of Thomas Tilling 
Ltd., standing at 4] to yield £5 12s. 6d. per cent. offer 
better security than Southern preference stock which gives 
a similar yield, seeing that on last year’s profits the prefer- 
ence dividends of Thomas Tilling were covered about 


thirteen times. 
* * * 


The merit of an investment trust company is that by 
spreading its capital scientifically over a large number of 
investments, and by never paying out in dividends to 
shareholders as much as it earns (thus building up reserves 
each year), it is able to provide an individual shareholder 
with a higher return than he could obtain—security being 


equal—if he invested his money himself. The rapid 
development of investment trusts since the war is therefore 
to be commended as a means of making good use of public 
savings. Investment trust companies formed under the 
{Industrial and Provident Societies Acts to attract the small 
investor-—shareholdings being limited to £200 and divi- 
dends being payable free of income tax—are a useful part 
of this development, and we have nothing to say against 
them. But the First Co-operative Investment Trust 
Limited, which is so registered, set iself an impossible task 
by paying out dividends to its shareholders from its start 
four years ago at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. It 
was an impossible task because, with the general level of 
interest rates falling, the Company could not hope to con- 
tinue to pay 7 per cent. dividends and at the same time 
build up adequate investment reserves and so provide its 
shareholders with the security expected of an investment 
trust company. Indeed, in order to maintain its earnings 
at an amount equal to its 7 per cent. dividend payments, 
it was naturally forced to hold a proportion of high yield- 
ing speculative securities on which it was bound to make, 
in the nature of things, some losses. 


* * * 


The report of the First Co-operative Investment Trust 
for the half-year ended July 31st, 1928, which was issued 
this week, disclosed the fact that the investments, valued, 
for quoted securities, at middle market prices, showed a 
depreciation of £34,101 from the book value of £1,791,951 
even after writing down the book value by £30,745, which 
was the amount of profits realized on the sale of invest- 
ments. The directors state that this depreciation is covered 
by the investment reserve of £35,000, but it is very prob- 
able that if the quoted securities were valued at selling, 
instead of middle, market prices the investment reserve 
would not be equal to the depreciation. The share 
capital of the Trust now consists of £1,408,719, and in 
addition the Trust is employing bank loans of £372,275. It 
is worth observing that under its rules the remuneration 
of its directors for the half-year should amount to 
£4,568 16s. 10d., or at the rate of £9,137 a year. Includ- 
ing directors’ remuneration at this rate the expenses of 
management would amount to £13,965 or nearly 1 per 
cent. on the share capital. After meeting the 7 per cent. 
dividends and the directors’ remuneration there is only a 
balance of £1,612 for the half-year ending July 31st. There 
is an entrance fee reserve of £82,101, built up by 
premiums paid by entrants, but that is a capital, not an 
investment, reserve. If the First Co-operative Investment 
Trust is to be made a good holding for the small 
investor it will have to reduce its dividend rate from 7 per 
cent., and begin to build up adequate investment reserves. 
An investment trust company cannot afford to be clever. It 
provides security only by being dull and orthodox—by 
playing for safety in its investment and dividend policy. 


* * * 


A conference of lead producers, after examining 
elaborate statistics of world production and consumption, 
has come to the conclusion that world stocks are incon- 
siderable, that consumption is now keeping pace with the 
world’s recently reduced production, and that there is no 
necessity to take any immediate action to reduce output. 
We gather that the price of lead, which is now about £22, 
is likely to go higher rather than lower. This may be a 
good reason for taking an interest in the shares of Burma 
Corporation—lead being one of the principal products of 
its mine. These 10 rupee shares can be bought at about 
15s., which is about par. The dividend paid last year was 
7} per cent. free of Indian and British tax, so that the 
yield is approximately 7} per cent. net. There are no 
preference shares or debenture stock outstanding. As a 
speculative investment the ordinary shares do not seem 
dear. 








